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THE PRIZE 


BY MRS. A. 


E five o’clock 
train thundered 
into the station 
at Lindville. A 
young lady, with 
that indescrib- 
able air that is 
pronounced 
high-bred, step- 
pedout upon the 
platform, and 
looked anxious- 
ly around. 

} “Miss May, 

1} ia it not?” 

j The speaker 
was a handsome 
man ofthreeand 
twenty, who had 
‘hurried up, and 
now gracefully 

“a lifted his hat. 

* Yes,” she replied. «‘f am Cecil May. And 
you—surely you are my cousin—uncle Ben’s 
son?’ 

‘*T am Lawrence Lind, uncle Ben’s son, at your 
service,” was theanswer, withusmile. ‘‘ You have 
not quite forgotten your old playmate, I see.’’ 

‘*Not quite,” she said, with a shy glance, for 
she had expected to meet a rather awkward, 
over-grown boy, forgetting the years that had 
passed; and lo! here was one of the most stylish- 
looking men she had ever seen, anywhere. 

“T will take your hand-bag, if you will allow 
me,” he said, ‘“‘and the check for your trunk. 
Here, John,” addressing a servant, ‘“‘have these 
attended to. And now, this way, please.”’ 

He led the way to a phaeton, where a groom, 
in unexceptionable costume, stood at the heads 
of the horses. 

‘By the bye, you’re just in time,’’ he said, as 
they bowled along the smooth road, ‘for the 
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great event of the season. We have an archery 
club here, you must know; and next month, the 
ladies are to shoot for a prize. We expect you 
to take part, in fact to win the.prize.”’ 

“Oh! but,” cried Cecil, “I never drew a bow 
in my life.” 

“‘That’s nothing. You can soon learn. [ll 
stake my life on it,’ with a look of undisguised 
admiration, ‘that you'll beat them all, if you'll 
only care to try.” P 

Cecil crimsoned under that gaze, and to cover 
her embarrassment, cried, 

‘¢Yonder’s the dear old farm-house, isn’t it? 
And your mother, aunt Dorothy herself, at the 
gate.’’ 

As a girl, how many happy hours she had 
spent at the farm-house! With its low ceilings, 
cozy rooms, and wide porches, it seemed, as she 
remembered it, the very ideal of comfort and 
happiness. Its owners thought so, for even 
after the coming of the railroad, and the founda- 
tion of Lindville, built on their lands, and making 
Mr. Lind the richest-man in the county, they had 
clung to it still. At the back of the house was 
an old-fashioned garden, and behind that an 
apple orchard. In the front was.a large, square 
yard, with clumps of lilacs, and beds of marigolds 
and lady-slippers, and the greenest grass in the 
world; and at the gate, here, aunt Dorothy was 
waiting for her guest. 

That evening Cecil felt as if she was a child 
once more. Uncle Ben and aunt Dorothy de- 
voured every word she uttered, while James and 
‘little Dot’’ hung about her entranced. ‘Little 
Dot’’ was an adopted orphan, the daughter of a 
deceased clergyman ; and hitherto she had reigned, 
queen paramount, at Lindville farm. But now, 
she put her hand in Cecil’s, and whispered, ‘I 
loves ’00,”” and from that moment was ruled in 
everything by this new guest. 

Those June days that followed, went by like a 
dream. The mornings were spent in _ 
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at archery, or in walking in the woods back of } 
the house, or in reading some new. book; and } 
Lawrence was.always Cecil’s companion .on these | 
occasions. The whole family soon became inter- | 
ested in Cecil's proficiency in archery, and tong } 
before the day of the meeting had arrived, ‘pré- | 
dicted that she would win the prize. Sle had j 
prepared a very pretty dress for the great occasion, 

with acavalier hat and feathers, and when she | 
descended to the drawing-room, attired in it, | 
little Dot danced around her in.a frenzy of ad- } 
miration. ‘‘Oh, ‘oo bootiful Cecil,’’. she cried. 
Lawrence’s eyes spoke as eloquently, and when 
he and his cousin drove off, aunt Dorothy looked | 
at her husband and said, ‘They make a hand- = 


‘some pair, don't they? and oughtn’t we to be; The company comprised all the best people of 
glad it’s all coming out as we wished 2” } the neighborhood. Among the girls there were 
Everybody, at the archery grounds, pronounced } many that were exceedingly pretty, though there 
‘Cecil the loveliest girl there; everybody except } was no one. really to compare with Cecil, or even 
Kate Wilde, the village belle, who was naturally | Kate. There was the usual amount of chatting, 
jealous, especially as she had long marked laughing, and even flirting, preparatory to the 
Lawrence for her own. .‘‘For my part,” she } great event of the day, for there were plenty of 
said, addressing Miss Slim, an old-maid gossip, } young men present. And among these young 
‘I can’t see what there is so wonderful about } men, there was no one so popular as Frank Wilde. 
her.” ‘‘Nor I,” retorted Miss Slim, who was a } Kate’s brother. 
toady as well as a gossip: ‘‘she looks ascoldas} At first sight, he fell in love with Cecil. He 
an icicle.” ‘I suppose Mr. Lind will hardly } was enraptured, therefore, to hear his sister 
look at his old friends, to-day,’’ said Kate, with } whisper, ‘‘See here, Frank, I want you to help 
a contemptuous toss. ‘We'll see about that,” } me: devote yourself to Miss May, for I have my 
rejoined Miss Slim, “especially if they win.” } own game to play.”’ ‘With all my heart,” re 
‘* Well, J shall win,’’ said Kate. ‘You mean } plied Frank. ‘You could not have asked me to 
you'll win Mr. Lind,” said Miss Slim, with a } do anything I liked better. Introduce me.” 


knowing laugh ; “he is the real prize, my dear.” } From that moment, he attached himself to 
But Kate made no answer. She only turned } Cecil, and when the time arrived for the archery, 
away, with a self-satisfied smile. } was still at her side. It soon became plain that 
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the contest for the prize really lay between Kate 
and Cecil. There was general applause when it 
was found there was a tie between these two; 
nothing so exciting had ever been seen at any of 
these meetings. Cecil, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been sure to win. But 
Frank’s devotion to her had irritated Lawrence ; 
and in retaliation he had joined Miss Wilde; and 
had even stood by her while she shot.. Lawrence 
had been so used to monopolizing Cecil,.that he 
could not brook that she should accept even or- 
dinary courtesies. He was, in short, a little 
spoiled, and a good deal jealous. 
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All this, unjust as it was, had its effect on Cecil. 
She grew silent and reserved to Mr. Wilde; in 
fact almost rude. But he was not one to be 
rebuffed. His civilities only became more re- 
marked. ‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ he 
said, to himself. ‘‘ And besides, if she gets piqued 
at Lind, perhaps I'll be able to make my 
innings.” 

Meantime, Lawrence was angrier than ever, 
‘Girls are all alike,’ he thought, ‘ fickle, incon- 
stant, devoured by vanity, ready for every new 
face.’ And he devoted himself, in revenge, to 


Miss Wilde, with increasing assiduity. 





No wonder, that, when the time came to shoot 
off the tie, Cecil was quite nervous. She was to 
shoot first, and as she came forward, she turned 
a half-imploring look on Lawrence. If he had 
answered it, and joined her, all would have been 
well. But he did not even see her. Kate took 
good care, indeed, that he showld not. She had re- 
doubled her attentions ; she had: practiced all the 
little arts in which she was an adept ; the moment 
passed, and it was too late. Cecil’s first shot was 
a triumphant one: the arrow hit the bull’s-eye. 
There was a round of applause. As she fitted her 
second arrow to the string, she looked around 
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for Lawrence again; but though he saw her 
this time, he made no response. She shot, and 
missed. 

After that, the game was Kate’s. With a tri- 
umphant glance around, she stepped forth, and 
sent both arrows into the bull’s-eye. Lawrence 
himself, in a neat speech, delivered the prize, 
which was a golden arrow. It is true, he had 
been selected a week before, for this task; but it 
seemed cruel to Cecil, nevertheless. . 

Meantime, he was angrier than ever with her, 
for he had seen Frank condoling with her on her 
failure. ‘It was all an accident,’”’ he heard the 
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latter « say. * You sith shoot better sth Kate, 
and ought to have won.” 

‘The puppy !’’ was Lawrence's irate comment. 

He was quite in the mood, therefore, to accept 
@ laughing challenge, from Kate, to go with her, 
along the stream, towards the old bridge, and 
hunt for wild-flowers in the woods. As they dis- 
appeared, up the leafy avenue, Cecil felt, for the 
first time in her life, a pang of jealousy. She 
could not deny that Kate was beautiful. She 
could not conceal the fact, that, to-day, Lawrence 
seemed absorbed in her. ‘‘ When there was no- 
body to compare me with, as was the case out at 
the farm,”’ she said, “‘he admired, or seemed vo 
admire me, but now—” 

She broke off, for Miss Slim, at that moment, 
came up. ‘‘ Quite lover-like, isn’t it ?’’ said Miss 
Slim, with a simper, pointing to Lawrence and 
Kate; “I shouldn’t wonder if it was a match. 
You wouldn’t object, would you, Mr. Wilde?’ 
For Kate’s brother was still hanging about Cecil. 

“Not I,” he answered, ‘for anybody that is 
connected with Miss May,’’ with a deferential 
bow at our heroine, ‘‘ would be an honor to our 
family.” 

It was a miserable after- 
noon for Cecil, and as mis- 
erablea night. She dreamed 
she was in the garden, weav- [se 
ing a wreath of flowers for f 
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Dot; but her cua got cingin insite» a ; 
pair of wicked, black eyes, the eyes of Kate W ide, 
peered at her, triumphantly, from behind the 
trees. 

As for Lawrence, he was even more unhappy. 
He could not sleep. Now that the subtle witclf- 
ery of Kate Wilde’s presence was gone, he began 
to think that he had been, perhaps, too hasty. 
He recalled, over and over again, the events of 
the day. If Cecil had acted as if indifferent, 
he said, it was because he had neglected her. If 
she had permitted Frank’s attentions, it was, 
originally, from well-bred civility, and afterwards 
in consequence of having been deserted. 

‘“« What a fool I have been !”’ he said. 

Influenced by these feelings, he rose, early the 
next day, and gathering a bouquet, wrote a note 
to Cecil; for, unfortunately, he had a business 
engagement, made several days before, compelling 
him to go to the county town. He entrusted both 
the note and bouquet to Dot, who was always up 
before anybody else, to be given to Cecil, when 
the latter came down to breakfast. How Dot 
failed to do this, and what miséry was the conse- 
quence, we shall see by and by. 

Cecil woke, with heavy 
eyes, and aching heart. 
She said to herself that 
there was nothing, in this 
world, worth living for 
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now; everybody and everything was deceitful and 
disappointing. She thought she would try and 


play with Dot. Dot, at least, was innocent; Dot, 


at least, was sincere. But Dot, she found, had al- 
ready gone to school. Lawrence was not at break- 
fast, and she heard then, for the first time, that he 


had taken the train for the county town, and why. 


vother day, when you gave me the note and 
posies, to give to Cecil, do you know, I didn’t 
give them to her at all?” 

‘““What! Not give them to her?” cried Law- 
rence, eagerly. ‘‘ low was that ?”’ 

“TI was going to,” answered little Dot, «when I 
thought of Mr. Wilde, poor fellow, and said to my- 











The morning hours wore on wearily. The af- } self, ‘I don’t s’pose he ever gets any letters, and 


ternoon came and went in the same way. When 


; Lawrence won’t care if I give him this one;’ and 


evening approached, she waited anxiously for ; besides, I thought you could tell Cecil just as well 


Lawrence. ‘He will soon be here,” she thought, 
“and all may be made right. I fear I did him 
injustice, yesterday.” But eight o’clock came, 
nine, and then ten; yet no Lawrence. At last 
Cecil retired to her room; but it was not to sleep. 
Finally, after the distant village lights were ex- 
tinguished, she heard the rapid thud of horse 
hoofs, and saw Lawrence, as she watched behind 
the curtain, enter the house from the stable-yard. 
He had been detained longer than he had ex+ 
pected ; had missed the train ; and hiring a horse, 
had galloped home through the night. 

Cecil heard this, in her room, from little Dot, 
the next morning early, and came down, fresh, 
and sweet, and shy, anxious to forgive and be 
forgiven, and sure that all would come right. 

Lawrence was sitting on the front porch, 
smoking a cigar. He looked around, but to her 
surprise, quite indifferently, pulled his mustache, 
wished her “‘ good-morning,”’ and then resumed 
his cigar, coolly watching the smoke curl upwards. 

Cecil paused, but only for an instant. What 


‘did it mean? Her pride was up in arms. What 


had she done to deserve this treatment? There 
was but one explanation. He was infatuated with 
Kate. “He wished to insult her. 

Nodding carelessly, therefore, she passed on. 

_ “Heartless flirt !’’ muttered Lawrence, on his 
part, watching her go. ‘Does not even thank 
me for the houquet. Been flirting with that 
idiot, Wilde, P’'ve no doubt.” 

Meantime, Cecil, burning with indignation, 
pretended to amuse herself with the flowers. 

That day, and the following passed ; her cousin 
was always cruelly polite, but that was all. 

The next afternoon but one, however, Lawrence 
was sitting in his room, when Dot knocked tim- 
idly at the door. ‘Come in,” he said, “and tell 
what you have been doing.” And taking her on 
his knee, he smoothed her long, silken curls. 

_ “Well,”” said Dot, “I helped aunty, fed my 
chicks, went to school, and did lots of things. 
But just now I’se come from Cecil’s room. And 
what do you think? Cecil was erying. Yes, 
erying, and she kissed me, and said she was go- 
ing home. And I’spect,’’ continued the child, 


thoughtfully, ‘I’se been a very naughty girl, for 
Vou. LXXVI.—22. " 


$ what you wanted, even if she didn’t get the letter. 
: So, when I started for school, I took the letter, and 
} was walking along, thinking awful hard about 
something or other—my lessons, I guess—and be- 
fore I knowed it, I had lost it. But the posies I 
didn’t lose, and meeting Mr. Wilde, I gave them to 
him, and he put them in his button-hole.” 

Lawrence sat like one stupefied. Suddenly, 
as he looked out of the window, he saw Cecil, in 
her walking-dress, pass out in the direction of 
the orchard, as if going to the woods beyond. 
She looked tired, and pale, and worn. It was 
$ only the work of an instant to carry Dot down 
$ stairs, place her in aunt Dorothy’s charge, and 
hurry after Cecil, whom he overtook just as she 
had entered the wood. , 

She looked around, coldly and haughtily ; but 
yee the traces of tears in her eyes; and this 

gave him courage to proceed, in spite of the cold- 
‘ ness and haughtiness. 

He recounted, hurriedly, how he had ‘given 
Dot the note, asking for a meeting, early the fol- 
lowing morning, at the stile, which they were 

} even now approaching, and begging she would 
wear the bud, if she cared for him in the least. 
: He told how he had been delayed at the county 
‘town; had lost the train; had galloped home, so 
‘as to be in time for the meeting in the morn- 
‘ing; how he had gone to the stile, aid waited, 
and waited in vain; how then he remembered 
encountering Frank, on his way to the train, and 
seeing in his button-hole ‘a bouquet, which he 
} would have thought his own, but for the impossi- 
} bility of it; how he had come back to breakfast, 
‘at last, angry with Cecil, because now satisfied 
‘she had given his bouquet to a rival; how he 
had spoken to her, with half-concealed contempt, 
‘as she came down stairs; and how—” 
«Well, in short,” he said, “how I have made 
a desperate fool of myself, and can only throw 
myself on your mercy, and beg you to forgive 
me, dearest.” 

She did forgive him, with happy tears, for, as 
she told herself, his jealousy and anger had come 
from excess of love for her. 

Thus Cecil, after all, won the Prize ar Our 
Arcnery Crvs. 
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BY FRAN SCOFIELD. 





I. 

“You wanted to see Miss Celia Westleigh? 
Goodness gracious, she was buried yesterday !” 

And the landlady of the shabby, out-of-the-way 
boarding-house, stood at the door of: the close 
little parlor, into which she had just ushered two 
elegantly dressed ladies, with an awful enjoyment 
of the dramatic nature of her announcement. 

‘Dead !’’ exclaimed one of the visitors, in a 
shocked tone. ‘And we only heard of her illness 
the other day! Poor thing! So young, too! 
How does her sister bear it? She had a sister, 
I think?” 

“Yes’m. She's taken it very hard—they 
hadn’t nobody but themselves, them two. Per’aps 
you'd like to see Miss Helen?” 

**T—don’t know. . Mrs. Lennox ?”’ turning to 
her companion, with a look of embarrassed 
appeal, and a rising flush. ‘We are strangers 
to Miss Westleigh, you know, and if you prefer 
not to meet her—”’ 

“If J prefer not to meet her, Mrs., Thurlow? 
I am not aware of any reason why I should 
object to meeting Miss Westleigh,’’ said the second 
lady, who had a voice of almost masculine depth ; 
a voice in perfect keeping with her handsome, 
obstinate, massive-featured face ; and she turned 
to the landlady, saying, 

“Inform Miss Westleigh, if you please, that 
two ladies are waiting to see her—Mrs, Lennox 
and Mrs. Thurlow.” 

The landlady vanished. 

«You must not be offended, dear,’ Mrs. Thur- 
low ventured to say, ‘I, I was really afraid 
that to meet Miss Westleigh under the circum- 
stances might be—a little—don’t you think—for 
some people, at least—awkward—” 

“Tf you refer to my having dismissed Miss 
Westleigh’s sister from my house, I can understand 
its being an awkward meeting for her,”’ said Mrs. 
Lennox, with a look of cold astonishment. «But 
I am at 3 loss to know in what manner your ob- 
servation can apply to me.”’ 

“That was what I meant, of course,” eagerly 
exdlaimed Mrs. Thurlow. ‘To spare the poor 
girl’s, feelings, for—Celia was—her sister.” 

“I am very glad to hear that that was what 
you meant, Mrs Thurlow,” said Mrs. Lennox, 
not relaxing her injured air. ‘For you must be 


aware that there is nothing I regard so highly as 
(854) 





duty. And in this case of Celia Westleigh’s above 
all, I have the satisfaction of feeling that I have 
never, for a moment, evaded duty.”’ 

‘*To be sure, my dear—how consoling !” 

‘‘When I remember the unprincipled way, in 
which she took advantage of her position as 
governess in my house, actually to inveigle my 
poor, weak-headed brother-in-law into the folly 
of offering her his hand; when I remember that 
she left my house in a cloud of disgrace, conse- 
quent upon her haying secretly worn and ruined 
valuable laces of mine; when I remember all the 
trouble she caused me, from first to last; then, 
Mrs. Thurlow, I positively wonder at. my own 
presence here to-day,”’ suid Mrs. Lennox. 

‘¢ Of course you do, my dear.” 

** But the moment I heard of the poor erring 
girl’s illness, I determined to visit her at once, 
and endeavor to rouse her to some sense of her 
miserable state. You, yourself, heard me say 
repeatedly, Mrs. Thurlow, that I should not 
flinch from the duty of reminding her of the past, 
and pointing out, to the best of my poor ability, 
that the way of the transgressor must necessarily 
be hard; so that, if she chose to shut her eyes 
to the lesson conveyed by these things, and per- 
sist in denying her wrong-doing, no shadow of 
misgiving might rest upon my conscience.” 

«Yes, yes; and your strength of character is 
wonderful. I couldn’t have done it.” 

«« However, we have come too late,’’ said Mrs. 
Lennox, shaking her head. ‘We shall never 
know what effect a few strong words of warning 
and council might have had upon her. We must 
be charitable, and remember this.”’ 

‘How magnanimous!’ said Mrs. Thurlow. 

«Yes,’’ said Mrs. Lennox, ‘‘we must make 
many allowances. ‘We must not be surprised, if 
we should find Miss Westleigh, as your words 
seemed to imply, prejudiced enough to cherish 
ill feelings against me; for people will be unrea- 
sonable. ‘But she need not fancy that, if she is 
herself sensible and respectable, her sister’s 
memory would ever, in my mind, be regarded, 
for a moment, as a reproach to her.” 

‘Her sister’s memory is the most sacred 
thing left to her on this earth. Can you not let 
your victim rest even now, when her broken 
heart is hushed in the grave?” 

The two ladies rose simultaneously, as these 
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challenging words, uttered in a clear, thrilling 
voice, rang through the room. On the threshold, 
stood a tall, youthful figure, clothed in black ; it 
advanced a few steps; and they beheld before 
them a pale girl, with one of those wonderfully 
expressive faces that do not need to be beautiful 
to stamp themselves in our remembrance. It 
was Helen Westleigh. Her dark eyes, burning 
in the deep, purple hollows worn by long watch- 
ing and much weeping, flashed upon them a 
greeting anything but conciliatory. Before it, 
the two startled women stood silent, and invol- 
untarily quailing, for a moment, as if they had 
been confronted by something unearthly. 

But Mrs. Lennox soon recovered herself. 

‘* You have a strange way of receiving visitors, 
who come to you with kind intentions, young 
lady,” she said, haughtily. ‘‘What do you 
mean by ‘ vidtim ?’”’ 

‘‘T mean that Celia’s death lies at your door, 
Mrs. Lennox.” 

‘‘Pleasant accusation !"’ said Mrs. Lennox, 
settling back into her chair, with a stony sneer. 
«Really, Miss Westleigh, I fear you are a young 
person very ill-regulated in mind, as most cer- 
tainly you are in manner. Are you aware that 
it was only owing to my—possibly mistaken— 
clemency—we are all so liable to err !—that your 
sister did not pass from my door to a prison? 


’ That she lost her situation, under such unhappy 


circumstances, was entirely her own fault.” 

‘* Her own fault ?’’ said Helen, pale as she had 
been, growing yet paler. ‘‘ Was it her fault that 
she was a shrinking, sensitive creature, who 
withered like a flower in the cold, ungenial at- 
mosphere of your house? Was it her fault that 
you judged her out of your own coarse mind and 
narrow instincts? Do not interrupt me, woman ! 
You shall listen to me, whether my words are 
pleasant to your ears or not. 

“How did it end? Worn out by months of 
silent martyrdom, Celia came to me, one night, 
saying she could bear no more; her heart was 
breaking, her life was ebbing away. I looked 
into her dear eyes, and saw that it was true. I 
held her to my heart, and said she should never 
return under your roof again: I said, let us 
starve together, first! Oh, if I could have per- 
suaded her to listen to me! But she must go 
back, if only to give you warning—opportunity 
to provide another governess for your spoiled, 
exacting children, forsooth ! 

‘That was the merry entertainment at which 
you accused her next day of having been present, 
decked out in finery of yours. You knew in your 
heart that the accusation was false; but it suited 
your purpose to dismiss her from your house in 











a cloud of ignominy, and Satan furnished you 
with a plausible pretext. You have done your 
work very successfully, Mrs. Lennox: Celia 
Westleigh will never be your brother-in-law’s 
wife, now. But how will you answer, at the 
righteous bar of God, for the cruelty and calumny 
that have broken the heart of an innocent, moth- 
erless girl, and sent her to an untimely grave ?”’ 

Mrs. Thurlow was weeping. But Mrs. Len- 
nox, though she may have grown a trifle paler, 
sat upright in her chair and returned the scorch- 
ing judgment of Helen’s eyes with an icy stare, 
for some brief, silent moments; then she rose, 
and gathered up her rich robes elaborately. 

“If I really believed you to be a responsible 
being, young woman, I should feel like calling 
you to account for your insulting behavior and 
words,” she said. ‘‘ But I pity you for your de- 
plorable lack of self-control and judgment; and 
I should really be glad if I could believe that 
your poor sister was, as you say, innocent, and 
all that. Ah, dear me! Come, Mrs. Thurlow: 
there is nothing to detain us, ] think? We need 
only apologise to Miss Westleigh for our intrusion, 
and assure her that there is not the slightest 
danger of its being repeated.” 

‘‘Yet we shall meet again,’ said Helen. She 
came a step nearer, and lifted her thin, right 
hand to heaven. 


“* There is justice,” she said, solemnly. ‘You , 


have robbed me of all I had left in this world to 
love; you have mocked me in my desolation: do 
not think I am one to forget or forgive. When 
the hour comes that I feel in my soul it is written 
in heaven will come, and you stand before me as 
helpless as my poor darling stood before you, 
such a little while ago, then be sure you shall re- 
ceive the same mercy, which you have shown to 
me and mine.” 

As the last words fell, with bitter emphasis, 
from her lips, Helen left the room. 





Il. 

Few homes were more attractive and imposing 
than the handsome mansion of senator R——, 
which stood on one of the broad streets of Wash- 
ington city. It was the centre, also, of a hospi- 
tality both generous and refined. The beautiful 
woman, whom the senator had lately married 
abroad, had made a marked sensation in that so- 
ciety, where, by virtue of his brilliant political 
success, he had long been one of the most promi- 
nent figures. The senator’s wife not only shared, 
but even in some measure, increased her hus- 
band’s popularity: it was said that her influence 
was used to soften his somewhat hard and 
dominant nature, and that, more than once, her 
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intercession had sufficed to turn the scale of 
his powerful furtherance, in favor of some sup- 
pliant, who would have been otherwise coldly 
dismissed. 

It was a rumor of this, that had drawn to the 
door of the senator’s mansion, one cold, midwinter 
morning, a thinly-clad woman in widow's weeds. 
The warmth of the luxurious library, into which 
she was shown to await the coming of Mrs. R——, 
was grateful to her poor, chilled hands and scantily 
protected frame. She had left her children shiv- 
ering at home, around an insufficient fire, in a 
room, which some shabby remains of past elegance 
only made more melancholy. Who, in those 
long-past, bitter days, could have foreseen the 
bitter array of privations and humiliations, that 
were to be her lot? The lot of a poor and friend- 
less claimant upon the nation’s generosity! The 
slights, the evasions, the indifference, the impa- 
tience, that she had encountered in her weary 
applications here and there—the polite excuses 
of this distinguished official, the abrupt, un- 
softened refusal of this other! The poor woman’s 
heart had long been sick with hope deferred ; her 
pride and confidence had been laid low: she was 
about to make one last, desperate effort to move 
some compassionate interference in her behalf; and 
it was with an agony of hope and fear unspeaka- 
ble, that she heard the silken rustle at the door, 
which announced the great lady's entrance. 

A beautiful woman, majestic in bearing, came 
forward and acknowledged the anxious widow’s 
presence with gracious courtesy. There was a 
peculiar gentleness in her manner towards such 
applicants; but she saw so many of them! It 
was not possible to assist them all; and the sen- 
ator’s wife often carried a sad heart under her 
rich robes, for a world of various miseries not to 
be relieved. 

The widow took courage, at sight of her. It 
was easier than she had thought, after all her 
bitter experience, to present her case once more 
—alas, such a common case! She urged it with 
the eloquence of desperation. In her earnest- 
ness, she failed to notice how, at the first sound 
of her voice, the senator’s wife had started 


nervously, and fixed upon her a close, scruti- } 


nizing glance; that the lady’s cheek grew paler, 
and her brows coniracted darkly. But when, 
in answer to that pressing plea for help, the 
senator’s wife said, constrainedly, that she could 
not tell, so many such claims were daily made 
known, and the widow, trembling all over at 
thought of this last chance slipping away, abso- 
lutely threw herself at the lady’s feet in her 
distress, she felt the senator’s wife draw back, 
with strong recoil. 


‘Oh, madame, it is life or death with me!’’ 
cried the widow. ‘I have no friends to press 
my claim, and I have applied everywhere in 
vain. If the senator will not help me, I must 
see my children starve. I hear everywhere how 
kind you are: do speak to him for me. I 
entreat you, for the love of God!” 

She lifted her eyes, full of beseeching anguish, 
to the lady’s face. But there was no relenting 
on that brow, no compassion in the cold glance, 
at once averted from her, and lifted elsewhere, 
as if the sight of any other object were preferable. 
Well for the widow that it was so! For at that 
moment of fate, when her future lay in the 
balance, and the lips of its arbitress trembled with 
a scathing word from the past, which would have 
sounded in her ears like a death-knell, the lady’s 
upraised eyes fell upon an old painting, that 
adorned the opposite wall. A stfay sunbeam, 
glancing out of the steely gloom of the January 
heavens, touched it, as she looked, and brought 
forth from the dark canvas, in vivid, momentary 
clearness, the face of our divine Lord, bent 
under the cruel crown of thorns, and convulsed 
with the agony of more than mortal sorrow. 

The strained eyes of the anxious suppliant 
saw, without comprehending, a great wave of 
emotion sweep across the face of the senator’s 
wife. With a tremulous hand, she signed to the 
widow to rise. 

«‘You may leave your papers,” she said, in the 
tone of one struggling with herself for mastery. 
; «1 will speak to my husband about your case. 
: That is all I can promise, at present. Good- 
{ morning.” 

Hardly knowing, between this glimpse of 
encouragement, and the strange, abrupt dismis- 
sal that accompanied it, whether to yield her 
heart to hope or despair, the widow, in a whirl 
of emotion, went out of the warm mansion into 
the bitter street, and hurried homeward to the 

melancholy room, where her two pale, young 
daughters sat trying to sew, in the midst of the 
shabby furniture that had once been fine. There 
was wonder and speculation over her report of 
} the interview; the two girls refused to see any 
but hopeful auguries, in the words of the great 
lady. 

‘* People say she is so good,”’ said the eldest. 
“The other day, when I went to get this bundle 
of work, Mrs. Wells pointed her out to me, 
sitting in her carriage; and I know, just from 
her face, that she is ready to help anybody.” 

*«T cannot tell,’”’ said the mother, drearily. 

*¢ And she would, of course, see that you were 
a lady, mother,” went on the girl, confidently. 
‘I know she will feel for us.” 
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«They say she Was once a poor girl herself,” 
said the younger daughter. 

“‘Yes—she has quite a romantic story,” said 
the other. _‘‘ Most people think she is a foreigner, 
because senator R—— married her abroad; but 
Mrs. Wells told me she knew her, years ago, in 
New York, and that she taught elocution in a 
school. Her name was Helen Westleigh—”’ 

“‘Mother!’’ shrieked the younger daughter, 
springing to the chair, into which the widow had 
fallen, pale as death ; for that name made clear to 
her all that had seemed inexplicable in the con- 
duct of the senator’s wife, and she had fainted. 

Yes, Mrs. Lennox—for the widow was Mrs. 
Lennox—had indeed come face to face with 
Celia’s sister, and committed unwittingly her 
last hope of better fortune for her children and 
herself, into the hands that had, long ago, been 
raised to heaven against her, with a threat and 
promise of vengeance. 

She recovered consciousness directly, but she 
felt that for her all was over. The senator's 
wife would doubtless keep her promise; but the 
presentation of the widow’s appeal would go 
hand in hand with the story of Celia Westleigh’s 
wrongs and sorrows. The hour had come which 
Helen’s outraged heart hed foreseen and pre- 
dicted ; hour in which her enemy was to 
stand before» her, humbled in the dust, to 
receive the same measure which, in pride and 
hardness of heart, she had meted out to others. 
The cup of her punishment was full to overflowing. 

From that moment, Mrs. Lennox gave up her 
claims as hopeless, and fell into a state of listless, 
brooding despair. The long, slow days went by, 
with no comfort or hope in their passing; the 
long, watchful nights brought before her the 
white, pleading face of Celia Westleigh, as she 
had last beheld it; the sound of Helen’s pas- 
sionate voice rang in her ears, with terrible 
words of accusation and ominous warning. 
Deeply avenged was the poor, young governess, 
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forgotten so many years in her humble grave! 
Keen were the stings of remorse, in Mrs. Lennox’s 
once hard heart ! 

Comfortless and silent, she was sitting, with 
her daughters, in their little room, one day, 
when a knock at the door announced a visitor. 
How shall we describe the flutter of excitement, 
the fear, the hope, that stirred the hearts of the 
girls, or the agony of suspense that held their 
mother breathless, when the opened door 
admitted senator R——?”’ 

“T have taken the liberty of calling, Mrs. 
Lennox,”’ he said, graciously, ‘‘to bring you 
myself the good news, that your application, on 
account of your late husband's services, has just 
been granted. Finding your claims entirely 
just, I made an effort in your behalf, which has 
happily proved successful.” 

‘¢ How shall we ever thank you?’’ sobbed the 
girls, while their mother sat like a statue, unable 
to speak a word. 

‘You owe me no thanks,’’ said the senator, 
with asmile. ‘It is seldom I have either time 
Sor inclination to undertake such matters. But 
my wife was so much interested in your case, 
that I could not refuse, at least, to examine it, 
and having done so, it seemed a duty to go 
farther. Mrs. R—— has met you formerly, if 
I mistake not, Mrs. Lennox? Yes; I thought 
she mentioned it. Allow me to congratulate you 
upon your good fortune. I am very happy to 
have had the pleasure of doing some little service 
to an old friend of hers.”’ 

And the senator bowed himself out, and went 

his busy way, utterly unconscious that certain 
; words of his had fallen upon the widow’s head 
in coals of fire. 
This was Helen’s vengeance! Well for her, 
and for all of us, who have learned to substitute, 
hal the burning cross of resentment, the holy 
5 aoa of the meek and lowly Teacher of 
: forgiveness ! 
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BY MAY TORRENCE. 





Farr Summer lieth dead! 
Autumn winds are making moan 
Through the branches brown and bare, 
Whence the singing birds have flown; 
A dirge is pulsing through the air 
For Summer’s glory fled. 


Shining leaves of gold and red, 
Autumn weaves into a crown 
For the pale queen’s royal brow; 





And the sunlight glideth down, 
Through the willow’s drooping bough 
To caress the gentle dead. 


The passing year grows sad, 
Rememb’ring all its treasures lost, 
Of meadow-grass and spring-time flower, 
Of light that never shadow crossed, 
And every happy, sunny hour, 
When all the earth was glad. 
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THE DARK DEED. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 





I nap just come out of the library, and; Suddenly, a hoarse cry, as of warning, or 
thought everybody had gone to bed except} alarm, I could not make out which, startled me. 
myself; but old Jacintha was still prowling} I dropped the letter on the table, started to my 
about the ancient hall of the Manor House, and I} feet, and looked fearfully around. Had any 
drew back, because I did not want her to see me. } one been concealed, I asked myself, in the room? 
My eyes were red, and my face swollen with the} Or did the ery come from without? Was it a 
passionate tears I had been shedding, tears that } phantom voice warning me? Again it rose, eerie 
seemed to scorch both heart and cheeks as they } and wild, and now I knew it was from without. 
fell; and I knew that the old yellow’ woman } I believe I am braver than most women—every- 
would tell Isabel that she saw me crying, and ; body tells me I am—but my limbs shook so, for 
that Isabel would exult; and just then, I think, I} a moment, that I could hardly stand. At last, 
would have died sooner than give my cousin that } summoning all my courage, I approached the 
satisfaction ! window. I half expected to see some frightful 

Jacintha passed up the wide, oak stairs, grum-} shape, gibbering at me. I half expected to face, 
bling and muttering to herself, after a habit she } I knew not what, but some unspeakable horror. 
had when cross, and she usually was cross, But I saw no foul fiend, only a huge raven, 
except “to Isabel, whose nurse she had been 3 that rose from a dead branch near, and, with an- 
formerly, whose maid she was now, and whose } other hoarse croak, sailed away into the night. 
slave, body and soul, she always would be; I} I was so unnerved, however, that I sank down 
used to admit, in return, that, if Isabel loved in a chair, and held my hand to my heart, which 
anybody, it was sucrng whom I hated, and } throbbed as if it would burst. At } 
who hated me. fell on the letter. The envelope was already half 

When she disappeared, I came out from my cut open. But I no longer dared to go on with 
shelter, and seeing a letter lying on the floor, I my work. Yet it would not do to let the letter, 
slipped forward to pick it up, meaning to call to } thus mutilated, reach its address. What should 
Jacintha, who had probably dropped it. Butas};Ido? A fire was burning in the grate, for the 
I stooped, I caught siglit of the monogram on the} night was chilly. I rose, and held the letter, 
envelope. The blood rushed in a torrent to my } with trembling fingers, over the blaze; then 
head ; then surged back to my heart, with such } dropped it in; and watched till the paper was 
force, that, for a moment, I was sick and faint. } reduced to cinders. 

The letter was from Hugh Pallisser. I had no But even as I watched it shrivel up, remorse 
need to turn it over, and look at the address, to} assailed me. Shame, horror, loathing seized me. 
be certain of that. I knew it was directed to my } Then, in turn, a wild exultation fired every vein, 
cousin Isabel.. I was almost certain, too, that it; and I told myself that I was glad—glad—I did 
contained the story of his love—Ais love—for } not repent—I never would ! 

Isabel ! 

A terrible temptation seized me. I did not call 

to Jacintha, but clutching the letter to my breast, 





my eye 








I started up, and began pacing the room. Past, 
present and future seemed to rise before me: the 
misery of my desolate childhood, the suffering of 
I stole upstairs, noiselessly, to my own room, } these years spent under my aunt’s roof. Then 
This was a noble, old, wainscotted apartment, } the stain that now lay on my soul, and must cling 
one of the finest in the Manor House, but far} to it forever. No matter what happened, I could 
away from the more modern part of the mansion. } never be rid of that! My loathingand horror of 
Its attraction to me was a superb oriel window, } myself grew and grew. I was a criminal of the 
looking out upon the Park. In the recess of this } lowest, meanest sort—I, Grace Hathaway, as yet 
window, stood my writing-table, with an Argand } only eighteen, and who had been so proud. Proud 
lamp left lit, by the servant, for I often read late } of my blood, of the honor of my family, of my own 
into the night. I locked the door, and sat} honesty, and so contemptuous of Isabel’s tortuous 
down at the table, and, with a palpitating heart, } courses, her petty falsehoods, her keeping just near 
began to cut the envelope of the letter; for I} enough the truth to satisfy her poor, miserable con- 
was determined to know the truth. science, yet deceiving effectually, all the same. 
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_ have suffered sharply. But had they not made 
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Then another thought came. What had I 
gained? Hugh Pallisser would write again, when 
this letter, which he had sent, received no answer. 
Matters would be set right between him and Isabel. 
But would they? He was avery proud, haughty 
man; he had been angry when he went away; he 
would not make more than one attempt; and 
Isabel, in her turn, was so mulish in her obsti- 
nacy, that not receiving this letter, she might 
refuse to listen or believe, even if he did try. 

For she expected the letter. I knew that. I 
had heard them in sharp discussion, only the 
evening before Hugh left. I heard him say, “I 
will write, as soon as I get up to London, so that 
the letter shall reach you on Thursday; we will 
both reflect !’’ Well, this was Thursday, and the 
letter had arrived, and I had burned it—I! 

I had burned it; Iwas revenged. Evenif the 
pair should ultimately come together, they would 





me suffer enough, first and last? Either Hugh 
Pallisser had conceived a fancy for my girlishly, 
pretty face—a fancy which had died out speedily, } ; 
when Isabel returned home and brought the spell ; 
of her beauty, the witchéry of her manners to} ; 
bear upon him—or he had deliberately played 
with me for his own amusement, looked tender- 
ness, spoken words which went far beyond mere 
compliment, pleased his man’s vanity, in short by 
flirting with a young girl. Yes, he had doubtless 
laughed with Isabel, over my pleasure at his at- 
tentions—a pleasure I had not been able to hide. 

How I hated her! I was violent and outra- 
geous always, and she knew just how to drive 
me into a frenzy. She would sit, perfectly calm 
and smiling, saying the most horrible things in 
her sweetest voice, and now and then, when my 
temper flagged a little, rousing me to a new out- 
burst, by requesting me to be lady-like, even if I 
was angry. She only told me plain truths for 
my good, she would say; it was her duty, and 
she should do it, however much like a maniac I 
might behave. Then she would watch me rave 
and rant, with a sort.of compassionate pity, whis- 
pering audibly to herself: 

**Poor thing, it is in her blood—her mother 
was a play-actress !’” 

But the morning of this very day, I goaded 
her out of her feigned composure. I made her 
as angry, at last, as she had me, though she did 
not rave after my fashion ; but sat cold and white, 
raining bitter speeches down upon me, like hail- 
stones. At last she told me, that, if my poor 
father had not died when he had, he would have 
been sent to prison as a forger. The family had 
hushed the matter up; her mother, his sister, 





had paid the money! Well, he died, but it was 


better I should know. Nothing had any effect on 
me, she continued; I was a monster of wicked- 
ness and ingratitude; but this knowledge might 
touch me a. little. 

If she had kept within my reach, I do not know 
what I should have done. I was crazy enough 
for any deed. But I think my face must have 
frightened her; she was out of her chair and out 
of the room before I could move; I can remember, 
even through the blood-red haze that floated be- 
fore my maddened eyes, seeing, how gracefully 
she fled away, swift and noiseless as some beau- 
tiful, white demon, with an angel’s face. 

For more than a week, I had been suffering 
tortures. I had learned that Hugh Pallisser was 
her slave, that he had only been deceiving me by 
his smiles and soft glances before she came home. 
Then I had caught a little of their conversation, 
the evening he started for London. This morn- 
ing she had put the crowning stroke to my wrongs, 
by that insult to my dead father; and now I—I 
; was revenged. But I was also that meanest of 
> criminals—a thief—I had stolen her letter, and 
} burned it! 

I slept but little that night. In the morning, 
iT pleaded a headache, and did not appear at 
breakfast. Just after lunch, I went down stairs, 
and threw myself on a sofa in the library. I 
think my head was a little astray from fever, for 
I recollect that every now and then I had to open 
my eyes, and look about to get rid of an impres- 
sion that I was losing my senses. 

I don’t know how long I lay there. But at 
length the door opened, and Isabel came in, fol- 
lowed by Jacintha, I could see them, but they 
could not see me, for a screen stood before the 
couch where I lay. 

Isabel had her riding-habit on, and was speak- 
ing to Jacintha, while the old woman buttoned 
her gloves. 

‘‘Hugh Pallisser has not written,” she said. 
“Tl make him repent it, some day—it is inso- 
lent! If a letter comes, after to-morrow, I will 
burn it unopened.” 

They walked into the next room, and presently 
T heard the doors close, and then a carriage drive 
off. I knew that Isabel was going down to the 
ferry, to join some friends on the other side, 
there to take a horseback ride. She would not 
be back until dusk. So all the afternoon I should 
have the house to myself. 

I lay there thinking. I don’t know that the 
word thinking is applicable—my mind was in too 
chaotic a state to call my fancies by that name; 
but wherever they wandered, one reflection came 
up at every turn, or rather it seemed as if some 
unseen speaker kept hissing the words in my ear: 
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. * You have had your revenge, but you are a 
thief!’ And with it, as if by some demoniac 
connection, came the hoarse cry of the raven. It 
was all imagination, of course; and yet it was 
terribly real. 

Then, without any volition on my part, my 
whole round of life began to pass in review before 
me. Naturally there had not been over much 
incident therein, but suffering enough in all con- 
science. I could recollect my young mother, 
who died when I was six years old, and Isabel 
was eight. My. mother had been an actress. 
I know now that she would have been a famous 
one; ifshe had not, in the outset of her career, ! 
met my futher, who fell in love with her swoh 
face, and persuaded her to marry him, and for- 
sake her profession, 

My father, by marrying an actress, had alien- 
ated his only sister, Isabel’s mother—in fact his 
only near relative. She would neither see him, 
nor write to him, afterthat. Things went on from 
bad to worse with him; and when I was eight, 
the crash came. An honest man he was, though 
” an improvident one; the knowledge that he had 
been the means of bringing trouble upon others 
was too much for his enfeebled frame. He had 
been an invalid, since my mother’s death, and 
now he died quite suddenly. |My aunt’s husband 
sent an agent up to London, and took charge of 
me, and helped to settle matters as best he could. 
But Isabel had lied, when she said my father had 
ever been deemed guilty; his worst enemies 
never accused him ofthat. 

I was put into a school, near Clapham, and 
kept there for two years. My aunt had detested 
my mother so bitterly, that she passed the dis- 
like on to me. She was willing to pay for my 
* education, but-she would not receive me in her 
house, at least, not yet. But when I was ten, 
they came and told me, that I was to be sent to 
my aunt. I know now, that, when her husband 
was dying; he made her promise to send for me, 
and bring me up under her roof, or rather his, 
in this old Elizabethan Manor House, that had 
been in his family for centurics, 

So my life, in my:new home, began. My aunt 
was something of an inyalid, or thought she was. 
She was not a bad woman: only capricious, fret- 
ful and weak; and she never liked me, as I have 
said. Isabel was sixteen, when I went to live 
with them. She was a lovely girl, not wicked 
either, but tyrannical, vain-glorious, and I think, 








cold-hearted. 

Well, for me to be thrown with the pair, was 
like putting chemicals together that are danger- 
ous when united. They did torture me terribly, 
sometimes on purpose, sometimes unintentionally, 


and I repaid them as a fiery-tempered creature 
does those who are unjust. Every year that I 
grew older it grew harder to bear. I had a gov- 
erness; 1 was well dressed; I lived as the family 
did; but never a day, an hour, that I was not 
reminded that I ate the bread of charity. 

When I was sixteen, I rebelled. 
away. 


I tried to run 
I think I had vague visions of going on 
the stage. After that, my aunt and I agreed 
upon a sort of compromise. She yielded in some 
things, and in return, I pledged myself to stay 
under her roof till 1 was twenty-one. I suppose 
she hoped, that, long before that time, she would 
have me safely married. 

But I had already driven her to despair, in 
this past year, by refusing two offers, such as the 
world calls good: that is, men who were rich 
and had position. That one of my aspirants had 
passed threescore, and the other had already de- 
cently and decorously tormented a wife into her 
grave, did not in the least militate against their 
eligibility in her opinion, or disprove what she 
called my demoniac obstinacy in refusing their 
alliance. 

During these past three months, I had been 
happy —happy for the first time in my life; and 
I was not yet eighteen! Isabel had gone up to 
spend the season in London, with one of her 
father’s relatives, and my aunt and I were left 
together. She had ceased to be very fond of go- 
ing out, on her own account, and it was useless, 
she said, to do so on mine; it was plain that I 
meant wilfully to throw away every chance of es- 
tablishing myself: and she could not, and would 
not, waste her little remaining strength in taking 
me uselessly to balls and dinner-parties, driving 
a dozen miles homeafter midnight. In my heart 
I was glad, for I did not like what is called So- 
ciety, but I took good care not to say so; if I had, 
she would have forced me to go, even though she 
had to go herself, too. 

Still there were dinner-parties at the Manor, 
and musical evenings, and I enjoyed much more 
my aunt’s selection of guests, than I did the gen- 
eral society of our neighborhood. Into this com- 
paratively quiet season, came Hugh Pallisser ; 
and—I was about to write that I learned to love 
him—but the truth is, I loved him from the first 
evening we met. 

Three months! Three months of a blessed 
dream were granted me! Oh, how I believed in 
him. It sounds wicked, but no weaker words 
will express what I felt. I made a god of him— 


$ just that—I have written, let it stand. 


So good, so gentle, so manly, so different from 
the human butterflies, or grubs, that I had hither- 
to called men! He had aims, aspirations, a pur- 
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pose in life... He revered truth, he taught me {both in Rome together, when she was traveling 
even increased reverence therefor ; he was a little ‘ with her cousins, the Deforests. 

stern in his judgment of mortals weaker than That is all. She came. She looked at him, 
himself, but that was no wonder, for few as per- } smiled at him, and my dream was over, crushed, 
fect as he walked the earth. He was constantly ‘ ruined, dead ! 

at the Manor house, and the days went on, went Rather more than a month had gone by—to 


on, and I dreamed, and dreamed. ; speak more exactly, five weeks; and I grew more 


¢ 


He did not make love to me at all; at least, ; mad, daily, with jealousy. You are not to fancy 
not in words. But there was not a glance, not { that I betrayed myself, however... Not L. . Pride 
an inflection of his voice, that did not plainly } was left me! Not even Isabel suspected what I 
say, that 1, of all created. women, was the one } suffered, 
worthy to gain and hold his heart. Patient with Meantime, my aunt had found a new pretender 
my follies, able to comprehend, my youthful en- ; for my hand, a rich merchant, and I behaved ina 
thusiasms, confiding to me his plans, telling me ; manner that met with her approval—you under- 
of his lonely life, assuring me that mine was an ; stand what that means! 
exceptional nature, saying that heaven had given ; So the evening came, on which I learned that 
me gleams of what. men call genius, and that I } Hugh Pallisser was going to London, for ten days 
must beware how I used it! I needed a friend, or a fortnight, bound on some one of his frequent 
an adviser, older than myself, he said. He was } philanthropic errands. The fragments of conyer- 
thirty. Busy as he was with his philanthropic sation which I overheard between Isabel and 
schemes, and poetical aims, yet existence seemed } him, made me understand, that, during his ab- 
empty now and then. It was because his heart } sence, he was to write, and she reply, and so all 
was empty—would I accept him for the friend } things between them be settled, ‘‘ until death do 
and adviser I needed? you part,’’ for whenever I recalled that night, 

Add to this, his personal beauty, and a charm 3 these words used to ring in my ears. 
of manner that was irresistible. Add—though I Since then, seven days had gone by. During 
do not believe it influenced ine—the fact that no § the last three, Isabel and I had been deprived 
man was so sought after by women. Then add, $of the guardianship of her mother, who had 
what. I know did not affect my judgment, that } gone to visit some friends in Warwickshire. 
he had a splendid estate in another county, and } And, now, on the seyenth day, or rather night, 
might go into parliament if he chose. an eyent had happened, which cast me as com- 

Yes, I loved him. The day came when I ad-{ pletely beyond all connection with my old life 
mitted this truth to my soul. The knowledge } and my old self, as if both had been annihilated. 
took me by surprise. But I was proud, yes,}I was not, Grace Hathaway, the girl, high- 
proud, that I was capable of loving a man like { tempered, wrong-headed, quick to err,.as quick 
him, to regret-—I was a nameless, unrecognizable 

That very evening, there were guests at the } creature, akin,to the-felons in dock and prison—I 
Manor House. Hecame. Then into the midst } was a thief! 
of the little circle, floated Isabel, just returned The afternoon wore on... It, seemed short to 
from her triumphs in London, dressed in white, { me, yet terribly long,. In, my disordered brain, 
with a blue circlet crowning her golden hair, and } I somewhere found a thought, that this was what 
a smile such as Eve might have worn in Paradise, { the endless space beyond this mortal shore must 
80 pure was it. A strange, far-off loek was in} be like—time no more—living one round of 
her eyes, such asa spirit might wear, that, in } agony, made up of pangs, each separate one of 
some enchanted sleep, had been wafted down to $ which would have been, enongh to fill an entire 
earth, and had ever since been gazing out for } human existence with torture, and yet life at a 
glimpses of her heavenly home. standstill! Nobody disturbed me. The silence 

She had returned, quite unexpectedly, and } remained unbroken, save when, now and then, 
would not let her mother be called, but had {the clock chimed. When my head was at its 
dressed, and had joined us immediately, She } worst, the sound I heard was not the clock: it 
was so glad, she said, to find dear mamma able ; was the gate of eternity, turning on its hinges, 
to have guests. And Grace: good heavens, the ; to let a new sinner down into the depths; and 
child had been growing prettier than ever; and { sometimes I would ery to the unseen arrival, to 
—now a little start—she had reached Hugh } know if he had been a thief; and then the sharp 
Pallisser ! ring of my own voice would bring me to 

She welcomed him as an old friend; they had } consciousness, for awhile. 
not met for eighteen months—not since they were { Then I fell fast asleep, physically worn out I 
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suppose, and slept dreamlessly for a couple of 
hours. When I ‘woke, the shadows of twilight 
filled the library. I started up, for I thought I 
heard a sound—a hoarse croak—then words, 
that seemed audible, saying: 

“ You have had revenge—you are a thief!” 

At ‘that instant, I became aware of a great 
commotion in the corridor, I sprang from my 
‘seat, and ran into the hall. There was a crowd 
of servants there, Jacintha among them, all 
calling and sobbing in fright. Then, through a 
‘sort of mist, I saw two men passing up the stairs. 
They were carrying a body, that of a woman. 
Her face was turned towards me, and I beheld 
the face of my cousin Isabel, cold, white, dead! 

I have no clear recollection of what followed 
for some hours, yet I have been told since, that 
I behaved with apparently perfect composure. 
Tt was I who gave orders, had doctors sent for, 
undressed Isabel, helped while her leg was set, 
moved, talked like my ordinary self. The proof 
that all this was done, without any distinct voli- 
tion of my own, lies in the fact, that, when, 
quite late in the evening, Jacintha spoke to me 
about Isabel’s accident, I did not know what she 
meant. It all had to be explained to me, yet I 
had at first questioned and been answered. 

The unfortunate girl had been thrown from 
‘her horse, and her left leg broken; but the real 
danger lay in a hurt to the head, which had 
caused concussion of the brain. She would 
remain, at least, four-and-twenty hours, in the 
comatose state in which she now lay; and until 
sense returned, the wisest physician could not 
pronounee, whether recovery, or death, must 
follow. 

I knew that she would die, and that I should 
never even be able to tell her of my crime. She 
would go out of the world, believing Hugh 
Pallisser untrue to his word. I hoped she might 
rouse up enough for me to reveal the truth; but 
she would not; that was to be part of my 
punishment ! 

I was thinking this, when Jacintha came 
weeping to me again. Would I go down stairs, 
and see poor Mr. Everett?’ He had not left the 
house, since he ‘helped td bring Miss Isabel in: 
he did so beg to see me! Jucintha clung to me, 
and consulted me, and obeyed, in a queer, 
beautiful obliviousness of the disrespect she had 
always shown. But I did not even think it odd. 


I did not remember that it was Robert Everett, ; Presently, Isabel looked at me. 
who helped to carry Isabel upstairs, though I } nized me, at once. 


knew him very well, of course; he had been a 
frequent visitor at the house ; he owned the next 
estate to the Manor. He was a handsome, agree- 


able young man, to whom I had never paid much 
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attention, beyond now and then thinking, that, 
if he were not so rich, he might have done some- 
thing in the world. I noticed, too, that he was 
wildly in love with Isabel; and when my 
purgatory was at its blackest, smiled to see how 
ill he bore his pains. 

I went down stairs into the library, and 
Robert Everett hurried towards me, almost as 
pale as she whom I had left on the bed, up- 
stairs. He asked a dozen questions, and 
answered them himself: he had seen the doctors. 

“Then, what do you want of me?’ I asked, 
perhaps rather fretfully, absently I am sure. I 
was looking towards the chimney, and seeing in 
fancy the smoke, and the blackened letter curl 
slowly away ! 

I know he talked on, but I did not understand 
a syllable, until these words caught my ear: 

‘« And only, to-day, to have gained my happi- 
ness—only to-day—and now to lose her—I can’t 
—ol, my God, I can’t!” 

I stared at him, as he wrung his hands, and 
strode up and down. I caught his arm, saying: 

‘*T don’t know what you mean! Yow lose her 
—you!” 

“She promised to be my wife—only to-day,” 
he groaned. ‘Ah, do let me see her—just for 
amoment! I have a right!” 

I only felt somewhat more stunned than before 
at this revelation. Through the slow, sluggish 
action of my brain, I heard that demon-like 
croak, that changed to a phantom voice. But 
the words were altered a little. Now they 
were: 

«« A thief—you are a thief—and for what?” 

I did let him see her. I was past caring what 
people might say or think. But, indeed, there 
was no one the wiser; for Jacintha was alone with 


Isabel. I had already sent for my aunt, but she 
had not arrived yet. She could not come before 
morning 


That evening, sooner than the doctor had 
expected; Isabel got her senses again. She 
seemed quite rational, but at first remembered 
nothing about the accident. Such, however, is 
almost always the case, as everybody familiar 
with similar matters knows. 

I was sitting by her bed, and Jacintha too, 
as she slowly struggled back to consciousness. 
I motioned Jacintha to go down stairs, and call 
old Doctor Thorne, who was waiting below. 
She had recog- 
But now an odd expression 
of regret came into her eyes. 

“<I oughtn’t to have said it, Grace,”’ she half 
whispered. ‘It was a lie. No more honest 
man than your father ever lived! I think the 
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devil took possession of me—you are so violent 
—but then I exasperate you, I know! What 
am Tin bed for? Wasitthis morning? Why, I 
went out to ride—” 

So, gradually, she groped her way on to a 
recollection of the horseback excursion, (she 
could not recall the accident,) to the plighting of 
troth bétween her and Robert Everett; and 
there she grew excited, and called piteously for 
him; and when the doctor came up, he ordered 
Robert, who had remained below, to be sent for. 

I sat in the room, while the pair talked for a 
few moments; I was so near, I could have 
touched either of them with my hand; but a 
whole world swept between us, nevertheless. 
They were commonplace people, with common 
enough virtues maybe, not heroic or grand in 
any way; but they were honest, and I—I was a 
thief! 

How was I to tell Isabel? The doctor said 
she was to be kept quiet, and I dared not begin 
my confession. Perhaps, after all, she had only 
accepted Everett out of pique. But I knew, if 
she lived, she would hold to her word, no maiter 


what was told her; and I began to have a} 


strange, bitter kind of pity for Hugh Pallisser. 
He had wantonly made a fool of me; but he 
loved this woman, and he would suffer terribly 
at losing her; for he could suffer, I felt certain 
of that. 

The next day, my aunt reached home. She 
behaved more sensibly than I had expected. 
But you see she really loved her daughter, and 
when the strength given by love is called into 
play, people usually do behave better than usual. 

A tendency to neuralgia retarded Isabel’s 
recovery. So far as the hurt to her head was 
concerned, all would have gone well enough; 
but the broken leg gave trouble; fever set in; 
she grew delirious, and for three days and nights 
we did not know whether the issue would be for 
life or death. 

I never left her. They told me, afterwards, I 
was admirable, from first to last. I don’t remem- 
ber much about it! Plainer than I saw Isabel’s 
face—oh, much plainer !—I saw always the thin 
line of smoke curling up—the blackened letter 
floating away! Clearer than I heard the fiendish 
croak, that became a phantom voice, and that 
said, and said, always: 

‘‘Athief—athief! You havehad yourrevenge. 
But she will die, and you cannot confess.” 

To add to my distress, though distress is not 
the word, I only felt stunned, and vaguely 
wretched, that my aunt and Jacintha would 
overwhelm me with thanks and praises; and 
once my aunt kissed my hand; yes, and Jacintha 








got on her knees, and pressed her face down on 
my slipper. Oh, my God, I thought I should 
die! I hoped I might; but I could not! 

More days passed, four or five I should think, 
though I cannot tell; for even yet I am a little 
afraid to ask for a clear recital of the events of 
that season. But. I knew the day came, when 
the doctor said that Isabel was out of danger. 

I heard him. She was to live. I could make 
my confession.. But now it seemed to me, that I 
would rather die; indeed that was the best thing 
I could do; I had no real place in the world ; it 
would be better for me and others, if I went 
away. 

I strayed down into the library, a little while 
after. Aunt and Jacintha were with Isabel. 
They thought I had gone to my room, to rest, as 
they bade me. I had not once had my clothes 
off, for days and nights. Not once had I slept, 
save when, now and again, as I sat by the sick 
bed, I would find myself dozing, dreaming, but 
still conscious of where I was. 

I was lying on the sofa. If I had reflected at 
all, I should have had no fear of being distutbed, 
for, of course, visitors were not admitted. But 
naturally Robert Everett did not rank among 
that order. Iremember catching sight of myself 
in a mirror, and thinking that I must look like 
my own ghost, in that loose, blue wrapper, with 
my hair streaming down my back, and my -white 
face, and my eyes seeming to make half the 
countenance. 

I heard the door open, heard some one enter. 

«What is it, Jacintha? Do you want me?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I want you,” said a voice. 

I looked up. Hugh Pallisser was bending over 
my sofa. 

The thought of his misery; the recollection 
that to him I could confess; that so sharp an ex- 
piation might ease my soul a little, even if it 
could not lessen my guilt, all these things flashed 
upon me atonce. I half rose. I cried out, or 
it seemed to me that I cried out, in a loud, 
dreadful voice : 

“You have come too late, Hugh Pallisser. 
Isabel is engaged to Robert Everett! It is my 
fault—I—” 

Then I could get no further. My strength 
failed, for the instant, and I dropped back on the 
couch; and he was kneeling by me, and saying: 

“My poor lamb, my brave little Grace! Only 
yesterday, I got your aunt’s letter, telling me 
what had happened, and of all your courage and 
devotion to your poor cousin. Grace, Grace, it 
is no time to speak; but I can’t be silent. I 
wrote to Isabel, I asked her to find out if I had 
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deceived myself. I had to go away, my business 
compelled me; and I dared not speak, for you 
had changed so strangely. Oh, Grace, have I 
deceived myself? Can’t you love me?” 

Iheard. Icomprehended. Isaw heaven before 
me. But I saw it, away off through an unattain- 
able distance, just as Dives strained his eyes 
towards Lazarus, across the impassable gulf! 

But I did not hesitate. It was not even diffi- 
cult to speak. I could confess. Love, hope, 
happiness, all would be stricken from me, with 
the first sentence I uttered ; but at least I should 
have freed my soul. I could mot remove the fact 
that I had sinned, but I could prove to God that 
T repented. 

** You wrote to Isabel—”’ 

‘* Yes, to tell her the truth. She thought I had 
trifled with you, and I thought you admired John 
Lorton. I wrote to ask her, if she found you 
cared, to give you a letter, that was inside hers—”’ 

I put my hand over his mouth. 

‘I burned the letter,’ I cried, ‘to have my 
revenge on you and her—I burned it! I ama 





thief—do you hear? Lama thief! Go away— 
are you satisfied—go away !’’ 

Then I thought I must have gone wholly mad. 
Hugh's arms were about me, Hugh’s kisses on 
my lips, Hugh’s voice in my ear. 

‘* My darling, my darling! We wereall wicked 
except you, my poor little one. Isabel wanted 
to teaze Everett,.and I wanted to teaze you—oh, 
Isabel will tell you—she made her mother write. 
Gracie—love—listen to me—”’ 

But I could not listen any further. I fainted 
deadaway. When consciousness returned, weeks 
and weeks had passed; for 1 hovered between 
life and death all that time, in the grim embrace 
of the terrible fever, which, I suppose, had been 
firing my brain, for days before it declared itself. 

Ah, well, these things happened ten years ago ; 
and if I tell them to you now, it is only in the 
hope that you may read aright this lesson my 
experience teaches. I shudder, even now— 
though they tell me fever had more to do with it 
than I fancy—I shudder, even now, when I think 
of that one Dark Dzxp. 
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BY GERTIE V. MACK. 





WE toil along life’s pathway, 
But gaze with eager eyes 

Where, in the dim, blue distance, 
The Land of Promise lies, 

Glad with the beauty of summer, 
And the smile of happy skies. 


And when the dark’ning storm-cloud 
Shows in the lightning’s glare, 

Our hearts grow sick; but on we press— 
We know, amid our care, 

That the sunlit heights are tow’ring 
Calm in the upper air. 


In the tumult of the present, 


We image the peace to come, 
Painting on life’s dark canvas 


~ 





A picture of light and bloom, 
That shines like the sun-born Iris, 
Against the tempest gloom. 


We shudder and yet we fail not, 

Though the world seems desolate, 
Forever and ever dreaming 

Of the pleasure and calm that wait, 
Afar in the fairy future, 

Beyond the storms of fate. 


Oh, visions and dreams that lure us, 
Like the desert mirage in the air! 
When shall we rest in those bowers, 
And clasp those phantoms fair? 
Sweet hope! she does not answer, 
But she smiles and we cannot despair. 





NEVER 





AGAIN. 





BY MARY MIDDLEMORE. 





We shall never walk, again, 
You and I, my sweet, 

Through the clover-scented lawn, 
Violets at our feet; 

Never again, never again, 

In summer sun, or autumn rain | 


All our fond good-byes are said, 
Our last kisses taken. ? 
Dear, the pleasant dream has fied, 


RAAnnnnnn nnn nnn 


We must needs awaken ; 
Never again, never again, 
To meet in the lower world of men! 


We shall ne’er take hands again, 
Ne’er touch lips, my sweet, 

Sighs and tears are all in vain, 
Yet are they most meet; 

Never again, never again, 

In summer sun, or soft, May rain! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Upon entering the drawing-room, an hour later, 
Sir Roderick stopped short upon the threshold. 
Instead of a solitary, wretched, ill-attired woman, 
waiting with morbid gloom among the faded satin 
and tarnished gilding, for his sneers, he found 
the long rooms well-lighted, and wearing almost 
a festive air, and upon the whole forming a by 
no means inartistic setting for the two well-dressed 
women, who confronted his gaze unflinchingly. 





over-dressed women, and dubious, loud-voiced 
men, who crowded into the rooms, seemed to lose 
their high and boisterous good spirits with re- 
markable suddenness. The two dark, statuesque 
figures, which confronted them, a few paces from 
the door, did not belong to their world. Terese 
Defarge, tall, in her black dress, and high coiffure, 
and with the faint odor of yellow jessamines about 
her, was a presence so incongruous in their midst 
as to be at once mysterious and alarming. A 


“Ma foi,’ he exclaimed, in an undertone. {certain graceful and peculiar little bow she be- 


** What is it we have here ?”’ 
It was several seconds before he recovered 


laugh broke from his lips, and he advanced 
towards the two. But the companionship of 


stowed upon each new comer, fixing her sombre, 


‘ handsome eyes upon his or her face, proved a 
himself, When he did, the usual diabolical half | 


serious check to hilarity. 
“‘ Look here!” commented a fascinating young 


: lady, all white, and blue, and brilliant complexion, 
Terese, who stood erect and defiant at her side, ; and abundant golden locks. 


‘She is a regular 


and also the consciousness of the new effects in $ swell you know—the young one in black and 


herself, sustained Lady Dysart, and kept her 
from the bitter quailing she knew so well, even 
when he approached them and spoke. 

“This is new indeed,”’ he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘And you, too, Mademoiselle De- 
farge,’’ with a mocking bow to Terese. ‘‘ Truly, 
we are honored.” 

He leaned against the mantel, and glanced at 
his wife from head to foot, and in spite of his 
mood found nothing to deride. 

“’Gad,” hesaid. ‘Itis wonderful. One sees 
nothing to laugh at. You are a finer woman than 





yellow. One doesn’t often see such a swell out 
of London, and the season. And I say, surely 
the other isn’t Dysart’s wife: I always heard she 
was a regular guy.” 

They tried very hard to keep up the general 
hilarity, and not be cheated out of “the fun;’’ 
but it was not easy. There was an unconquerable 
little check upon them. No one could be sure 
that they would not find Miss Defarge’s fine eye 
transfixing them in steady impassiveness, or Lady 
Dysart looking round with her calmly curious 
air. The women began to whisper among them- 


I thought you, my lady; and your amber and ; selves, and the men to gather in astonishingly 


black becomes you amazingly well. 
almost at home. ‘There is air and taste enough to 
be suggestive of Paris, and people much less re- 
spectable, and of far more wit than ourselves.” 
That he did not understand the secret of 
Terese’s presence was evident. She found him 
regarding her slyly, with an air of much amuse- 
ment. Her good looks and hauteur of carriage 
he admired boldly, but there was always a spice 
of ill feeling in the sentiment she inspired him 


with. It was not his way to be specially fond of 


people whom he could not intimidate, though it 
was his chief weakness to despise those whom he 
could, 

It was not until his guests arrived, that his 
eyes were opened to the true state of affairs. The 











One feels { well-conducted and subdued little groups, and try 


to look at ease and indifferent. The majority of 
them, indeed, were openly guilty of the defection 
of casting admiring glances across the room, in the 
direction of their hostess and her companion. 

“They are deuced fine women—that’s what 
they are,’’ commented a coarse hunting squire. 

It was at this stage of the evening, that Lady 
Dysart touched Terese with her fan, and directed 
her attention towards the door. 

“There is Roger,’ she said. 
coming to us.”’ 

Terese turned quickly. By this time she had 
begun, with however great reluctance, to under- 
stand why the unexpected appearance of Roger 
Dysart was always a little exciting to her—why 
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“And he is 
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he could anger her, rouse her spirit, touch her, 
and fill her with rebellious impatience, as he 
continually did. 

To-night, her pulses beat tempestuously. It 
was as if she saw another man. He was altered 
as greatly as Lady Dysart, and by the same 
means. Instead of the old velveteen hunting 
suit, he wore the conventional evening costume, 
and it must be admitted that Terese was secretly 
amazed to see that he wore it well, with a cer- 
tain freedom and grace, which robbed it of its 
stiffness and unpiciuresque look. [His great 
height and fine contour, his powerful build and 
savage ease of movement, made him a more 
original and less commonplace figure than a man 
in a black, evening coat usually is. His face was 
slightly flushed, with some excitement, and he 
advanced rapidly towards the two women. 

“T am not usually invited to Sir Roderick’s 
entertainments,’’ he said. ‘‘ And I was not in- 
vited to this one; but I am here, nevertheless. 
Why did you not tell me what you were going to 
do? I did not know, until I caught sight of you 
on your way down stairs. I don’t understand 
what it all means now. I only know you have 
no right here alone—” 

‘Nevertheless,’ said Terese, ‘‘we have pro- 
gressed reasonably well so far.’”’ 

He turned angrily to Lady Dysart. 

“Don’t you know what manner of people 
these are?’ he demanded. ‘Do you see them 
anywhere else but here ?”’ 

«I came because I could not help it,’’ said 
Lady Dysart. ‘ Do not you know that.” 

«IT came because I chose,” said Terese, lifting 
her eyes to his face. ‘Don’t you understand 
that? Look round the room, and see if our 
presence has been without effect.’ 

He did look, and when he turned to her again, 
she saw that he began to understand. He drew 
close to her, and looked down at her, smiling a 
grave, little smile. 

*‘T thought you were in a den of wild beasts,” 
he said. ‘ And they are not so bad, after all— 
though one never knows what may happen. I 
made up my mind that you would need defense, 
and I came to defend you. If you take care of 
the women, I will take care of the men.” 

The girl’s delicate, dark cheek glowed, and 
she answered him, in a rapid, soft undertone— 
a tone new to him through its very softness, 

“T am glad,” she said, “glad that you are 
here.” 

“Roger,” said Lady Dysart, touching his 
coat-sleeve, a short time after, ‘‘I never saw this 
before.” 


He regarded the garment dubiously. 





*¢T did not want to look like a brute,”’ he said, 
*¢s0 I mounted Dolores, and rode to Darrelworth 
for it.” 

*« It ‘is five miles to Darrelworth,’’ commented 
Lady Dysart. 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘it is five miles.” 

He took up his position close to them, and 
remained there during the whole of the evening, 
creating no small sensation among the feminine 
portion of the guests, at least. His goodly 
proportions inspired them with emotions ap- 
proaching respect, and even the men could not 
wholly despise him, since he confronted one and 
all with no pretence of occupying any other 
position than one coolly and boldly defensive. 
He was not of themselves, and did not profess to 
be, or even allow them to mistake him. 

‘“‘The evening,’ remarked the count to Sir 
Roderick, showing an alarming array of narrow, 
white teeth, ‘“‘the evening is scarcely what we 
expected. It is quite,’’ with upraised shoulders, 
‘cof the nature of a little family gathering. Why 
are not the small children here—and their bonne.” 

The evil smile appeared, its charm added to by 
a suggestion of a possible evil scowl. , 

‘Their governess is here,’’ said Sir Roderick. 
*‘And that has been enough for us. The little 
devil has inspired my lady with a demon.” 

The count’ glanced across the room at Terese. 

*« She is not so little,’’ he said. ‘‘ She is taller 
than most women—and handsomer, Pardicu! 
And has more wit.” 

The next night, Sir Roderick went away, 
taking his friends with him. But before he 
went, he sought Terese out, and bade her 
farewell, after a fashion of his own. 

“You are a sharp and courageous young 
person, Mademoiselle Defarge,”’ he said, ‘And 
because you had cowards and fools to deal with, 
last night, you got the better of them, and of me, 
too, for once. But once is not always, and if I 
had not a little engagement to keep at Hamburg, 
which cannot be postponed, I would remain 
behind a while, and try again; and then—” 
with a nod, ‘‘ then we should see.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 

In three days the Court had returned to its old 
quiet. . The rooms were reduced to order; Lady 
Dysart was downstairs again; the children 
resumed the usual routine of their lessons; and 
Elizabeth made a pilgrimage from the parsonage, 
whenever the whim seized her. 

The whim seized her pretty frequently too. 
She came even oftener than ever—sometimes 


even twice or thrice a day. But in these days it 
was not Roger she came to see; it was Terese; 
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and gradually Terese’s eyes were opened to the 
fact, that the old intimacy between the two was 
slackening wonderfully. Roger had applied 
himself again to his work, with the old feverish 
energy. He was rarely to be seen during the 
day, and when he came home at night he was 
always busy. He scarcely spoke, unless some 
one of them addressed him, and Terese found 
her own intercourse with him limited to a mere 
exchange of brief greetings. But there had 
been a time, when even such preoccupation as 
this, would not have been an obstacle in the path 
of the placid Elizabeth. Somehow or other, it 
would continually have happened that they met, 
and enjoyed their customary unconventional 
interviews. But remarkably enough, all this 
had ceased. Elizabeth’s first. question was no 
longer ‘‘Where is Roger?” She no longer 
strayed over to descant, with penitent pathos, 
upon the subject of Kitty’s left hind-foot.- She 
did not ride Kitty at all, and when she encoun- 
tered Roger, she rarely did more than smile, 
with much tranquility; enquire amiably how he 
did; and then subside into silence, or her usual 
erratic style of conversation with Terese. If her 
own frame of mind had been other than it was, 
Terese might have felt it her duty to inquire into 
the matter; but as it was, she felt it safer to be 
silent. It was a weakness of hers to be bitterly 
resentful of her own shortcomings. It was 
horrible to her to be moved to self-contempt, and 
just at this juncture, she was full of it. She 
had allowed her vanity and temper to betray 
her into the most despicable of follies, and now she 
was bearing the consequences of it. ‘‘The most 
despicable of follies,’’ that was how she put it. 
She would employ no milder term. Truth to 
tell, she had less merey upon Terese Defarge 
than she would have had upon any other woman. 

“Tt was the poorest revenge that the poorest 
vanity could have forced me into,’’ she said, in 
her frequent mental coloquies, .‘‘ The weakest of 
vain creatures might be ashamed of doing such 
a thing. And I have always prided myself 
upon my strength. Why need I have cared to 
resent their stupid pride and insolence? I 
deserve all—all—all.”’ 

And this word ‘‘all’’ had a wide significance. 
Through the slowest of processes, she had 
arrived at a strange climax—one’ which startled 
and stung her, as it might have done even a 
woman of far less high and impetuous spirit. 
She had rebelled indignantly at the feeling, which 
had so gradually and insidiously taken possession 
of her; she had resented its first approach, with 
® quick contempt, quite uncalled for; she had 
been angry with herself, and even alarmed. 





Again and again she ‘had.seen men love. her 
vainly, and had regarded their unsought pas- 
sions with contempt. And now—now / 

She was too unhappy to be very just. ‘She 
was not exactly just to Basil Howth, who was 
foolish enough to linger in the village; and 
wander to and from the ‘‘ Hand” to the Court, 
and from the Court to the ‘‘ Hand,” and to 
throw. himself. in her path at all times—in her 
walks, and drives, and church-goings. with the 
children—until his feelings were too much for 
him, and he was obliged to seek refuge with 
Elizabeth, who could not have roused herself to 
be disdainful, if she would, and would not if she 
could. 

Elizabeth, however, had ceased to prophesy, 
generously, that all would be right in time. She 
had ceased to prophesy at all. She listened, 
with as serene a patience as before, to the young 
man’s eloquent plaints, and constant practice had 
rendered the gentle sigh a perfection of sighs, 
of which she was privately a little proud. But 
she knew better than to say now that the pros- 
pect ahead need not discourage him. She was 
not as utterly inane or indifferent, this fair 
Elizabeth, as surface-judging people might have 
imagined. In due time, Terese made this dis- 
covery, with somealarm and inward discomfiture. 

“For my part,” said, Elizabeth, one day, 
rousing from a fit of abstraction, which had 
fallen upon her, as she sat with Terese, ‘for my 
part, you know, I should tell him to go.” 

Terese started and frowned. 

“Tell who to go?”’ she.asked. 

She met Elizabeth’s blue eyes, with a strong 
sense of discomfort. Elizabeth was unmoved. 

“Basil Howth,’’ she answered. 

Terese frowned more. impatiently than ever. 
It was not her habit to make confidences, and 
she had held her own counsel concerning Basil 
Howth, very sternly. 

«« What do you mean ?”’ she said. 

“Oh!” explained the goddess, her frank com- 
posure perfectly astounding, ‘‘of course, | know 
all about it, though we have not talked to: each 
other. I couldn’t help seeing that you were 
both abominably uncomfortable. I should. have 
seen that much, and guessed the rest from ‘it, 
even if he had not told me.. It is such a trans- 
parent thing, that you would hate him, if you 
felt free to do it.’ 

‘‘You are saying some remarkable things,’’ 
was Terese’s cold rejoinder. 

She felt icily uncomfortable. If Elizabeth had 
seen this much, what else: might she not have 
seen? What might she not carry concealed, under 
that indifferent, wholly careless air of hers? 
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oof Am. 1?’ said Elizabeth, .‘‘ Why remarkable ? 
One, can’t help using one’s eyes, you know.” 

And she yawned—the most nonchalant possible 
little yawn. 

* And it is not fair either,” aiew went-on. .‘* See 
how wretched he is—and how wretched you are 
sansa 

“Elizabeth,” vector Terese, ina sharp, 
eager voice, **do you. mean to. say that I look 
wretched ?” 

«Elizabeth’s eyes rested on her, with the most 
trying quiet. 
» Of course you do,” she said, at last. “ Your 
eyes have a kind of bright, impatient, feverish 
look, and you are never at ease.”’ 

«** Never at ease !’’ echoed Terese. 

* Never at ease,”»repeated Elizabeth. ‘You 
are hot and cold by turns. You are high and 
mighty with Roger, and unpleasant to Basil. I 
am the only one of the three you treat decently, 
and you would snub me now and then, if I was 
of enough conseqiience.”’ 

Terese got up, and began to walk up and down 
the room. Elizabeth took the trouble to turn 
her head slowly over her shoulder, that she 
might be able to watch her with greater ease. 

* And as I say,’”’ she proceeded, ‘‘ though it is 
not pleasant—though it’s an awful bore, in fact, 
to have.to bring matters to 4 crisis—still, when 
you must either doit or have to: exert yourself 
constantly, to face worse things—bother, you 
know, and worry, and’ people nagging at you 
in a sentimental way—it occurs to me it would 
be better to have it over. Why not,”’ propound- 
ing the query with angelic amiability. «Why 
not resign yourself to one collossal row and have 
it over ?”’ 

Terese stopped short, and stood before her, 
angry, humiliated, proud, and trying to be cold. 

* Elizabeth,”’ she said, ‘what do you mean?’ 

But Elizabeth was not at all disturbed. 

«I mean,”’ she answered, “that in your place, 
I think I should tell Basil Howth I was not going 
to marry him if I wasn’t. And I don’t think 
you are.” 

Terese uttered a low, impassioned, little ex- 
clamation. 

**J—I despise myself!’’ she cried. 

‘I don’t object to that,” answered Elizabeth, 
‘though I should say it was scarcely to be en- 
couraged, for the sake of one’s peace of mind. 
But I would advise you to put an end to the other. 


That was the folly you repented, wasn’t it?” 
« Yes,’’ 


**Ah! I thought :so,’’ her manner somewhat 


self-congratulatory. ‘I told Roger so.” 
She remained to dine with them that day, but 





Roger did not appear at the table. He had taken 
his gun and dog, and gone out early, Jekyl. in- 
formed them, and he had not yet returned. He 
had: not returned, when Elizabeth went home, 
nor eyen at their ten o’clock supper. 

“«Indon’t quite understand it,” said my iady. 
“Such a thing never oceurred before.” 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Terese, ‘‘he has gone 
to Darrelworth.” 

**He would not be likely to remain there all 
night,”’ returned Lady Dysart. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

INDEED, as it became later, her manner was a 
little uneasy. It was so unlike Roger, to be ab- 
sent at such an hour, that she could not help at 
last confessing to some anxiety. 

After her firgt suggestion, Terese said very 
little.. The restlessness, which seized upon her 
as the night advanced, alarmed her. She was 
full of miserable perturbation, and could only 
strive to maintain a decent aspect of composure. 
She was almost glad, despite her secret fever of 
apprehension, when Lady Dysart gave the matter 
up for the night. 

«« We will console ourselves by saying that he 
has gone to Darrelworth,” she said. ‘‘ He never 
did such a thing before, but then he never had 
anything like business to do, until lately.” 

Terese went to her room and to bed, but not to 
sleep. Darkness and silence made her addition- 
ally restless. She lay, with eyes wide open, 
until the dawn, and then got up and dressed. 

“There must be a reason for this miserable 
anxiety,” she said to herself. ‘‘Something— 
something is wrong.” 

She drew aside the window curtains, and looked 
out. It was a damp, misty morning, with a dull, 
gray sky. During the night it had rained, and 
everything was wet with the penetrating drizzle. 

‘‘There is no possible excuse for my going 
out,” she said. ‘And yet I must go. I cannot 
stay in,” she added, in a breathless voice. 

She was in the frame of mind to be desperately 
careless. of consequences, She did not confess to 
herself that her sole object in going out in the 
fog and damp, would be that she might have 
some slight chance of seeing, or hearing, of Roger 
Dysart. She did not confess that she had been 


; kept awake, all night, by fevered imaginings of 


evil which might have befallen him; and yet such 
was the case. She had had no confidence in her 
suggestion of Darrelworth, as an explanation of 
his absence, even when she had made it; and the 
more she argued the point, the less foundation 
she found for belief in it. He would not have 


‘gone to Darrelworth without mentioning it; he 
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would not have taken dogs and gun with him; 
and he had no business there, which could pos- 
sibly have detained him all night. 

* Something has happened,” she said, over and 
over again. ‘‘Something has happened—~some- 
thing has happened, and we have let the night 
pass, without trying to find out what.” 

She made her way down stairs, and out into 
the open air, without encountering anyone. Once 
having left the park gates behind her, she turned 
towards the moors and walked rapidly. The 
turf was moist and spongy under her feet, and 
the rain began to fall drizzlingly again; but she 
scarcely noticed it, save through an inereased 
sense of eagerness and discomfort. She was gov- 
erned only by the most indefinite of plans. The 
wide, unbroken stretch of furze and heather 
seemed the only place to go to. | 

So she made her way through mist and rain, 
furze and heather. The moorland spread out 
monotonously on every side, and she could not 
see far through the damp, gray atmosphere. She 
did not even know exactly what she expected to 
see, and yet now and then she paused, and looked 
anxiously from right to left. 

«There may be nothing to see,’’ she said, more 
than once, a kind of anger against herself con- 
quering her fear. ‘‘And what right have I to 
be here—why should I be here—J instead of 
Elizabeth ?”’ 

But she went on—on until she had left Dysart 
far behind, and she stood in the midst of the 
heather—checked at last by an indistinct some- 
thing she saw ahead—the indistinct outline of 
something lying outstretched upon the ground. 

‘It is a man,’’ she said, sharp dread seizing 
upon her. ‘No man would be lying there, in 
such weather as this, unless he had been badly 
hurt.’’ , 

Almost at the same instant, she heard a groan, 
and though its sound was by no means pleasant, 
as it fell upon the desolate air, she experienced 
a slight sense of relief, and advanced with greater 
composure. 

The next moment she was standing above the 
prostrate form of Roger Dysart, who had opened 
his closed eyes, with a start. 

“Good God!’ he exclaimed. “Is it you? I 
thought—I thought no one would ever come.” 

He spoke faintly and exhaustedly, and she saw 
that his clothes were dank and sodden with rain, 
and that the green of his velveteen shooting-coat 
Was stained witha darker color, here and there. 
As for him—he saw, bending over him, a face, 
pale, excited, fearful, and so moved by some new 
inward feeling, that, weak as he was, it set his 
pulse astir. 

Vou. LXXVI.—28. 











“‘ Where are you hurt?” she asked. ‘How 
did it happen?” 

‘“‘L scarcely know,’’ he answered. “I think 
I caught my foot against a clump of heath—I 
stumbled, and as I fell, the gun went off, and I 
received the charge in my shoulder, I have lost 
blood. I must have been deucedly awkward. I 
feel as if I had broken my ankle, too. I cannot 
move. I have been lying here all night.” 

He closed his eyes again, almost as if the mere 
exertion of speaking had been too much for him. 

‘That was the worst of it,’ he added, in a 
low, uneven tone, ‘‘the lying here so long. It 
has seemed so confoundedly long.. And I think 
I must have been a little light-headed. I don’t re- 
member distinctly what I have been doing—only 
I remember trying to get up, and falling; and the 
pain of the fall—and the chill and darkness. It 
was like being out of the world. Even the dogs 
left me—ungrateful beggars |”’ 

Terese knelt down by him, shaken both in- 
wardly and outwardly. It fairly startled her to 
think what the night must have been to him. 

“You are chilled and stiff with cold,’ she 
said. <‘‘And your clothes are wet through.” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I am stiff and wet 
enough. I have not moved for many an hour.’ 

Neither said very much, as she chafed his 
hands, and tried to bring back to him something 
like warmth. Reluctant as he was to allow him- 
self to be conquered, he was too faint and weak 
to be able to combat against feeling long. 

‘Don’t take the trouble to do that,” he said. 
‘You should not be kneeling here, on the wet 
ground. If you will just go to the nearest 
cottage, and send some one—”’ 

“I do not like to leave you,” said Terese; 
‘but suppose I must. There is no other way.’ 

She stood up, and began to unbuckle the belt 
at her waist. 

“ What are you going to do?’’ he asked. 

“This is a water-proof cloak,’’ she replied, 
touching her long outer wrap of dark gray. ‘I 
am going to fold it over you.’’ 

“T do not want it,’ he protested. ‘Keep 
iton. Do you think I would take it, and let 
you make your way through this drizzling mist 
without it.”’ 

She said nothing, but slipped out of the gar- 
ment, looking rather obstinate; and- then knelt 
again, and folded it closely around him, despite 
his angry objections. Then she rose. 

‘“‘T will walk as quickly as possible,’’ she said. 
‘‘It will not be long before you are safe at:/home.”’ 

She had turned, and taken two or three«steps, 
when he called her back, suddenly, 

‘‘ Wait,” he said, “one moment.” 
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She stopped, and turned towards him again. 
‘«T want to know,’ he said, ‘‘ what time it is.” 
' She took out her watch, and looked at it. 

‘¢It is just six,”’ she answered. 

A flash of color started to his face. ‘ 

Six!’ he echoed. ‘+ You are out early.” 

“ ¥es,’’ she replied, ‘‘I am out early.”’ 

Then she. was gone—had disappeared in the 
fog, and he was lying alone, the heather stretch- 
ing around him, the dull, gray sky above, and he 
broke into a restive groan of wretchedness, 
mental and physical. 

“It was no thought of me that brought her 
here,” he said. «+ What a miserable devil 1 am.’’ 





CHAPTER XV. 

Even a handful of shot in one’s body, and a 
sprained ankle, are not trifles to bear, either 
when borne alone or together; butit was neither 
of these misfortunes which was productive of the 
greatest annoyance to Roger Dysart. The night 
spent, lying among the heather, under a pene- 
trating rain, had done for him what nothing less 
trying would have done—brought on the only 
serious illness he had ever experienced. For 
several weeks he was confined to his room, and 
even after this lapse of time, emerged from it 
pale and hollow-eyed, rebelling irritably against 
his own weakness, and even while bent on 
defying it, obliged to succumb, and submit to 
giving up all action, and lying upon a sofa, day 
after day, and even week after week. 

Upon the whole, he was scarcely an agreeable 
patient, particularly during the slow, conval- 
escent stage. Nothing short of Elizabeth’s pla- 
cidity could have borne with him, and held him 
in check. Contrary to the ordinary custom of 
heroines, Miss Defarge had taken little part in 
the general attendance upon him. She had left ' 
that to Lady Dysart and Elizabeth, and had 
gone on the even tenor of her way. But 
Elizabeth had earned lays and laurels innumera- 
ble. She had established herself in the sick- 
room, and comported herself with a faithfulness, 
as marvelous as it was unexpected. 

‘*No one has as good a right to care for him as 
T have,” she had said, with novel warmth, to 
Terese. ‘I couldn’t stay at home, and let some 
one else do this kind of thing for him.” 

Tn a comfortable, slow-moving fashion, she did 
wonderful things in the sick chamber. She was 
never in a hurry, she never got excited, and she 
never lost her temper or patience. She could sit 
by the fire, night after night, her hands thrown 
behind her head, and her eyes wide open, 
actually appearing to enjoy herself, without 





wanting to go to sleep. She had an excellent 


appetite, and equable spirits, and when Roger 
raved and protested against remedies, she was 
not to be disturbed. In his penitent moods, 
which occurred frequently, the invalid more than 
once burst forth into protestations of gratitude. 

“What a faithful creature you are, Lizzie,’”’ he 
would cry. “ You always stand by a fellow, no 
matter what he does or says.’’ 

Once, as she stood by him, he caught her 
hand, and laid it against his haggard cheek, 
with a repentant groan. 

** You are a good girl, Lizzie,’ he said. «You 
are worthy of more than a poor devil of a Dysart 
can give you.” 

«Am 1?” she answered, and laughed a little, 
and stood amiably still, apparently without the 
slightest regard for the sentiment of her position, 
allowing him to hold her hand passively. 

In fact, for some time, Elizabeth had been 
rather a mystery to him. It had never been her 
style to indulge in sentiment, and so he could 
hot say that anything of sentiment was lost in 
her manner. She was certainly not less frank, 
or less free of speech; she talked as much tran- 
quil nonsense as ever, when they were thrown 
together ; and yet, notwithstanding this, and the 
utter ‘incomprehensibility of the thing, he found 
her a new Elizabeth—an Elizabeth utterly 
different, and standing wholly apart from the 
goddess, who had fanned him in the summer, 
and worn the classic white merino, because he 
had said he liked it, and prostrated herself in 
dust before him under his reproaches, on the 
subject of Kitty’s left hind-foot. 

While he lay ill, he pondered over the change 
often, and wondered wherein it lay; but he 
never found himself any nearer a solution of 
the problem. His love for another woman was 
too passionate to allow of his comprehending 
Elizabeth, as thoroughly as he might have done, 
under some circumstances. He was too fond of 
her, in @ cool, unimpassioned way, to find 
significance in her actions—at least, significance 
of any special importance. To his detriment 
though it be, I must confess that it had never 
been his wont to disturb himself greatly, on the 
score of Elizabeth. It was only Elizabeth, after 
all—Elizabeth handsome, amiable, easy-going, 
inconsequential ; Elizabeth whom he had liked, 
and lost temper with, and even bullied a little at 
times, and who had always been submissive, and 
careless, and free from any feminine frailties. 

He pondered over the ‘matter, as I have said, 
but he never lost sleep or peace of mind through 
it, he never fretted, and raged, and suffered 
sharply, and despised himself for his folly, as he 
did, when he thought of Terese Defarge. 
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Just for one moment—that one moment, when, 
as he lay on the damp heath, he had called her 


back to ask the time—just for that one brief’ 


moment, he had been roused by a passionate 
stir of hope. It had leaped to his breast against 
the will of his cooler reasoning. And the next 
instant it had died down, and he had felt a 
species of hard contempt against himself for his 
folly. Whatever else she had wandered to the spot 
for, whatever incomprehensible whim had brought 
her there, it had not been to look for him. 

During the time that he was confined to his 
room, he scarcely saw her at all. She had not 
seemed to trouble herself about him. She had 
spent the usual number of hours in the school- 
room, teaching the children; she had performed 
the customary round of her self-assumed duties 
in the household; but she had not shown any 
particular anxiety concerning him. He had 
heard from Elizabeth that Mr. Basil Howth had 
disappeared from the ‘‘ Hand,” and the village, and 
was seen no more; and this fact had consoled him. 

‘Perhaps Terese has sent him back to 
Huntingdonshire,’ Elizabeth had startled him 
by saying, one night. ‘It was time she did, as 
she had made up her mind not to marry him.” 

‘“‘ Did she,” he faltered with feverish eagerness, 
“did she tell you she had done that ?”’ 

‘‘ There was no need that she should tell me,”’ 
responded the goddess. ‘I knew that, without 
being told. It was easy enough to see she almost 
hated him, though there was not the least reason 
for it in the world, She would have liked him 
well enough, if he had not wanted to marry 
her. He was the kind of person to like, I liked 
him.” 

“T_T don’t believe it,” he muttered, tossing 
fretfully on the pillow. 

“What?” inquired Elizabeth, 

‘“‘T don’t believe she did not intend to marry 
him—or disliked him, It is not her way to stand 
on ceremony.” 

‘She would not stand on ceremony with you,”’ 
said Elizabeth, ‘‘ but—did I ever,” turning her 





head as calmly over her shoulder to look at him, 
as if she was propounding the most indifferent of 
queries, ‘‘ did I ever tell you how it happened— 
the engagement, you know?” 

Of course not, he fretted. What did it matter? 
What was it to either of them? Why should they 
care? 

But Elizabeth did not seem'to hear. She went 
on, imperturably, telling the story, and told it 
from beginning to end, with leisurely comments 
of her own; while Roger, listening, almost glared 
at her from his pillows, his hollow eyes and hag- 
gard face, eager, skeptical, agitated. 

‘Pooh !’’ terminated the goddess, with large 
philosophy, ‘‘it is only natural, after all. Do 
people like her ever fall in love with the person 
you expect them to? No, they don’t. They are 
too impassioned and original. They give you 
surprises. They always marry the last man, or 
woman, on earth, you would think them suited 
to. They have whims and fancies, we common- 
place ones know nothing of. Terese will marry 
some one incredible, or not marry at all.” 

When next she went down stairs, and saw her 
friend, Elizabeth ‘dropped upon’ her unex- 
pectedly. 

‘‘ Did you send him back to Huntingdonshire ?”” 
she inquired, 

‘‘No,”’ answered Terese, with some sharpness 
oftone. ‘I didnot. I know nothing of him.” 
Whereupon Elizabeth fell into grave musing. 

So the matter stood, when Roger dragged him- 
self down stairs, a gaunt shadow of his former 
strength, to lie upon the sofa in the room below. 

But even then Elizabeth did not desert him. 
She appeared to as great an advantage as ever, 
and preserved her equanimity as beautifully. 
She even went to the length of selecting books 
from the library, and reading aloud, which was 
an exercise her soul abhorred. 

“But if it makes him go to sleep, or forget 
himself, what does it matter?’ she remarked. 
*‘ One must amuse him, somehow.”’ 

[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ] 





CAN I FORGET? 





BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 





Wuen you are lying still and cold, 
From out my grave I'll rise, 

And on your face, look, as of old,— 
But with what diff’rent eyes. 


With me will come my murdered years, 
My home left desolate, 


The wrongs on wrongs, that prayers, nor tears, 
Nor death can expiate. : 


For mem’ry lives, and right is right. 
Here, in my grave, you’re yet 

The same false trait’ress in my sight— 
No! I can not forget. 
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“BLACK ART.” 





BY META H. 
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Tuey were going to have their photographs 
taken, Rita and Jenny; at least, Rita was to 
have hers taken, and Jenny was going to look 
on, and support her through the ordeal. Rita’s 
mother was very anxious that her costume should 
be of suitable richness. She wished that Rita 
should wear her watch chain disposed around 
her neck, and aunt Jane sent over the family 
ornaments of cameo ear-rings and breastpin, that 
nothing might be lacking; but Jenny’s advice 
was, a plain black silk dress, with sheer ruffles 
in the neck and sleeves, and neither ear-rings, 
chain or breastpin. Jenny’s advice was usually 
followed by her pretty friend; it was not 
disdained on the present occasion. “. 

“Ah, Rita,” cried little Bell, scornfully, ‘is 
that all the way you are going to fix up to have 
your photograph taken! You look horrid! And 
your hair that plain, low-down way. Why don’t 
you get sister to.lJend you her braid plait—to 
put across the top of your head—it will make 
you look as if you had so much more hair.” 

**T don’t want to look as if I had any more,” 
said Rita, coloring. 

*T wouldn’t do that way,” confided Bell to 
Molly, her small attendant, and playmate. “J’d 
dress up !”” 

It was a brilliant June morning. The moun- 
tains and sky were deep blue. Everything had 
that clear, fresh, clean look that comes to a 
mountain region, the day after the rain. The 
Swannanoa gurgled over the rocks, behind the 
river birches. The two girls, with old Vie in the 
wagon, and Jenny for driver, traveled onwards 
cheerfully. There was one obstacle to their com- 
plete enjoyment, and that was that Mrs. Merton 
had decided that this was a good opportunity for 
the tin boiler to go up to town to be mended; 
and there it was, behind the seat, an uncomprom- 
ising tin boiler. 

‘It’s odious,” said Rita, discontentedly. “I 
do wish mother would not think of sending such 
old things, when we go to town.” 

‘« People will think we have a milk wagon,” 
said Jenny; ‘at a little distance, the boiler 
looks like milk cans,”’ 

“If it didn’t rattle so, one might forget it.” 

“I think it has a stimulating effect on old 

’ Vie,” said Jenny. “I never knew him to trot 
so amiably. Perhaps, in the course of Vie’s 


, 





history, in the years that are lost to us, he 
belonged to a milkman, and he thinks he is 
hearing long forgotten music. The only thing 
we need is a bell. We might ring it, when we 
get to the photographers.” 

‘‘And bring out Mr. Hollis’ red head at the 
window.” 

“Is Mr. Hollis the photographer ?”’ 

“Yes. How must I sit, Jenny? Must I have 
a full face or a three-quarters face taken ?”’ 

‘Never mind, Rita. [ll arrange you artisti- 
cally. I want that Psyche head turned to suit 
my ideas on the subject.” 

«You may turn it any way you choose, Jenny. J 
haven’t any ideas. All I want is to avoid having 
Mr. Hollis to twist it and saw it up and down.” 

“With those frightful chemical fingers,” said 
Jenny. ‘“Aren’t they odious, photographers’ 
hands! I wish they wore gloves.’ 

‘But the gloves would be just as chemical, 
Jenny. They'd be sure to dip them in all those 
horrid smelling acids and things.” 

“So they would,” said Jenny. 
evidently no remedy.” 

At this point in the conversation, they reached 
the bottom of a steep hill leading into the town. 
As the wagon creaked up over the stones, the 
boiler vaulted and rolled alarmingly. 

“Horrid thing!’ said Jenny. “Why does it 
not keep still? Suppose it should roll out ?”’ 

‘‘Dreadful! But I think we are over the 
steepest part, and safe now.” 

Rita’s congratulation came too soon. As she 
spoke, a wheel went over a stone, and the boiler, 
with a resounding thump, bounced into the road. 

“There,” cried Jenny, “I hope you are 
satisfied! Hold the reins, Rita, and Ill get 
down, and put it in.” 

“No, Jenny, Pil get down—” 

“But you can’t. You're too fine. You're 
dressed in your black silk, and you can’t pick 
up boilers.’’ ; 

‘*But, Jenny—” 

‘¢Cannot I assist you ?”’ said a man’s voice. 

There rode up a young man, who dismounted 
before the girls could reply, and shouldered the 
boiler bravely. Rita and Jenny blushed, and 
thanked, and apologized, and the young man was 
on his horse, and out of sight, before they had 
recovered their equilibrium, 
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**Oh, Jenny, wasn’t it mortifying ?”’ 

“No,” cried Jenny, laughing *convulsively, 
‘it wasn’t mortifying, it was awfully funny; he 
so grave and polite, handing up the boiler, and 
you so flushed and confused, trying to receive it 
as if it did not belong to you. What splendid 
black eyes he had.” 

Rita laughed a little, but her cheeks were 
still pink, even after the objectionable boiler had 
ceased from its labors, and was left with the 
tinner, far down the street. 

“They alighted at a door, within which a stair- 
case displayed on each step the name of Hollis, 
and a hand pointing to the ‘‘ Art Gallery” above. 
The ‘Gallery’ was empty, but from an inner 
room came ‘There directly.” 

The girls found entertainment enough in the 
inspection of photographs, the images of divers 
victims who had trodden this path before them. 

“Here, Rita, what do you think of this 
position for the Psyche head ?”’ 

Rita laughed at the model, which was leaning 
most affectionately against the shoulder of an 
enraptured-looking youth. 

« Wouldn’t it do,’”’ said Jenny, mischievously, 
“if one could secure the handsome, black-eyed 
stranger, with the boiler hoisted on the other 
shoulder ?”’ 

“Certainly,” said Rita. ‘Ill agree, if you 
can produce your black-eyed man.”’ 

‘*You wish to have pictures taken ?”’ 

The girls looked around quickly. This certainly 
was not red-haired Mr. Hollis. Jenny blushed, 
this time, for, as if in answer to Rita’s careless 
challenge, here stood the black-eyed stranger him- 


. self. They could not know. whether he had over- 


heard theirnonsense or not. He told them that Mr. 
Hollis was away, but that he, being there in Mr. 
Hollis’ place, would try to give thém a good picture. 

A protracted affair it promised to be—the tak- 
ing of that picture. 

Jenny was a positive young ‘person, and had 
fixed ideas of her own relating to the exact curve 
and the exact droop necessary to show Rita’s 
head and profile to the best advantage. The ar- 
tist, though agreeing as to the desirability of a 
curve and a droop, seemed perversely determined 
to cavil at each pose. Sometimes the Psyche 
head was too high, sometimes too low. More 
than once, with the civil, but determined ‘ Par- 
don me,’ down upon the soft, waving hair 
dropped the “‘ chemical fingers’ the slightest of 
touches; but they brought the color to Rita’s 
cheek, for there were Jenny’s dancing eyes to be 
withstood.» Jenny, “behind the screen, could 
laugh, but poor’ Rita must be as imperturbably 
grave as Mr. Hollis’ deputy. 











Then, when all was arranged, apparently, to 
suit even the black-eyed’s exactions, he would 
dive under the pall of the camera, remain sub- 
merged for an exhausting time, then reappear, 
to request calmly that the young lady’s eyes 
might be directed to the green stripe of the wall 
instead of the blue screen. 

Jenny’s patience gave out, and she retired in 
despair to the window, to see what entertain- 
ment could be found there, in the contemplation 
of three horses tied to the fence, and two pigs in 
search of a livelihood. The photographer’s voice 
recalled her. 

“I think I have it right now,”’ said this exas- 
perating man. ‘ Will you kindly look into the 
camera and see if the young lady’s position suits 
your tastes as well ?”’ 

Jenny complied, and instantly uttered a scream 
of delight. 

‘Oh! it’s the prettest little picture I ever 
saw in my life—you never imagined such ex- 
quisite coloring !” 

“IT wish I could see you in it, Jenny,” said 
gentle Rita, The black-eyed man observed in 
silence, but when the picture was taken, and the 
negative was going through certain processes in 
the photographic sanctum, he came to Rita and 
said ; 

“*T have prepared a plate and arranged it; if 
your friend will take your seat, you may have 
the pleasure of seeing the effect that she thought 
so beautiful.” 

Down sat Jenny, and tried to look as pictur- 
esque as she could, and how her eyes danced, 
and how ecstatic, Rita thought, was the reflection 
of the bright brunette face, colored with rich, en- 
chanting dyes, like the light of a stained-glass 
window! 

What a kind photographer! What marvelous 
patience he showed, while Madge exclaimed and 
Jenny, turned her head from side to side. A 
most amiable photographer! Why, then, that 
look of deep disgust as the door opened for a 
stout personage, panting from the exertion of 
handing up the stairs three candynivorous chil- 
dren, one elderly, unmarried sister, and one 
nurse and a baby? 

It was a sight to weaken the photographic 
heart, and this amiable, black-eyed photographer 
was, after all, but mortal. 

' Rita and Jenny fled before this invading host, 
with the assurance that the pictures should be 
ready in three days. 

Mrs. Smith, living at the end of the little town 
of A , found room for one choice boarder 





during the summer and autumn months. On 
this day her boarder not only came home late, 
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for his dinner, but he refused his lemon-pudding 
and showed indifference to his chicken-pie. 

‘You ain’t sick or anything, are you, Mr. 
Black ?’’ remarked Mrs. Smith, with anxiety. 

«Oh, not at all, thank you, Mrs. Smith.’’ 

** Will you have a cup of coffee, sir?’ 

“Thank you, I think I will.” Mr. Smith sud- 
denly became conversational. ‘The town is 
quite full, to-day, Mrs. Smith—have you noticed? 
Quite a number of country vehicles in the streets.”’ 

‘« They come in pretty thick generally, the first 
of the week,” replied Mrs, Smith, waving the 
fly-brush. 

Quite a number of ladies,’’ pursued Mr. 
Black. ‘By the way, two ladies came into 
Hollis,’ where I happened to be, to have pictures 
taken. Perhaps you may know their names— 
two girls, one light-haired, the other dark.” 

“Very tall?’ struck in Mrs. Smith; ‘the 
light-haired one as thin as a lightning-rod? I'll 
bet a dollar they were the Minxes—always hav- 
ing their likeness taken !’’ 

“This.young lady was not tall,’’ said Mr. 
Black, ‘‘ on the contrary, she was small.’’ 

“ Small—light-haired,” mused Mrs. Smith. 
“The other one dark. Can’t you tell me what 
they called one another?” 

**T think she called the dark one Sean: i 

“Jenny! Oh, I know now—must have been 
the Stubblefields—Jenny Stubblefield, and Ione 
(pronounced J-own). One of them is dark and 
the other light-complected. Chatty, dressy girls, 
both of them. Yes, it must have been the Stub- 
blefields—Becky said she saw them in town, 
to-day.” 

Mr, Black shuddered. ‘‘‘ Jown’ Stubblefield 
—what a designation for the Psyche face!’’ ,, 

That was information enough for one day, 
Mr. Black retired. He tilted his chair comfor- 
tably beside his open window, at the precise 
point whence the view of blue mountains and 
distant Pisgah was the fairest, and fell to reading 
‘«Epochs of Ancient Art.” 

Ancient Art proved unsatisfactory. The book 
was thrown aside, and out came a sketch-book. 
Mr. Black began to sketch rapidly. Modern Art 
fared no better than its forerunner. ‘‘Confound 
it!”’ muttered the artist, surveying his work, dis- 
contentedly, ‘it’s a caricature—a confounded 
caricature. What curves in that lovely face. 
What soft, waving. hair she had! ‘Iown’ Stub- 
blefield—great Caesar !”’ 

Mr. Black raised his sketch to the mantel- 
piece, in order to get a more comforting view of 
it; in doing so, he caught sight of a note, 
addressed to him. 

«« A—Reading Club—(invites you to attend its 





weekly meeting)—Miss Carver's. I'll go. Miss 
Dora, thanks very much. You may look for 
Lawrence Black, Esq. And he will look for 
somebody else.’’ 

Wednesday evening accordingly found Mr. 
Lawrence Black at the Reading Club. Miss Dora 
was making much vivacious conversation for his 
pleasure, but Mr. Black’s countenance was far 
from contented, and his restless eyes searched 
every face that entered. 

‘Mrs. Thompson is going to read, I believe,’’ 
said Miss Carver, at length; ‘‘ perhaps we had 
better find seats.”’ 

She glided to a sofa that held but two. 
gentleman followed obediently. 

“If you’re waking call me early,”’ began Mrs. 
Thompson, in a thin, high voice. 

At this moment Mr. Black confided to himself 
these words, ‘“‘ Why the deuce did I come?” 

“Lovely, is it not?’ whispered Miss Dora. 
‘That is such a lovely piece, the ‘ May Queen.’ ”’ 

“ Delightful,” said Mr. Black. 

‘IT suspect you of being fond of poetry,” 
again whispered Miss Dora. 

“Not at all. But shall we not disturb her by 
talking ?”’ 

Miss Dora smiled, and put her finger on her 
lips, in a bewitching way. 

The May Queen came toan end. Mrs. Thomp- 
son retired to private life. 

‘Next on the programme comes a song,” said 
Miss Dora; but I think they are going to ask 
Mr. Clump to read ‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing.’ ”’ 

Again Mr. Black confided certain sentiments 
to himself, in vehement language. Happily, 
‘« Hiawatha’ proved to be a false alarm. A song 
was called for, and the fair hostess consented 
to sing it. Mr, Black, having nothing better to 
do, stood by her, to turn the leaves of her 
music. 

As Fate would have it, the position of the 
piano gave him a complete view of the next 
room, and there, in a corner, giving serene 
attention to the whisperings of a youthful 
admirer, was the face he had been looking for all 
the evening. Rita was lovely to see. She wore 
the simplest of blue and white lawn dresses, with a 
white rose, and one green leaf, in the bosom of 
it. Her hair was brushed behind her ears, and 
knotted on her neck; but no brush could take 
out its delightful wave, and little tendrils had 
shaken themselves loose on her forehead. Rose 
pink were her fresh cheeks, and clear her golden, 
hazel eyes. 

Poor Miss Carver. When en song ‘was over, 
her attentive cavalier gave her bcarce time to rise 
from the piano, before he said: 
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«Miss Carver, iis Miss Ione Stubblefield here, 
this evening?” 

“She is,’’ replied Miss Dora, with a look of 
surprise. 

«Will you be kind enough to present me to 
her ?”’ : i 

* Certainly, if you wish it.” 

How it all happened, Mr. Black could not 
have told, but he found himself gazing, in bewil- 
derment, at a stout, freckled-faced girl, with a 
quantity of frizzed hair hanging over her eyes. 

***Tone’ Stubblefield, indeed !’’ said this hasty 
young man to himself, with some dismay, and a 
great relief struggling through his fastidious soul. 
«JT was a fool, not to know better than that. 
Who is she then, the Psyche, and how am I 
going to get out of this?” 

Get out of it he did, after the manner of men, 
with the help of a brother man. The youth in 
conversation with Miss Merton was just discov- 
ering that her eyes had begun to wander, when 
suddenly her face flushed brightly; and Tom 
Carver was saying: 

** Rita, let me introduce Mr. Black. Miss 
Merton, Mr. Black. Excuse me. I’ve got to set 
some of these girls to reading. Where’s Miss 
Warner, Rita? Do you think she will give us poor 
mountain folks a little of her first class elocution?”’ 

**I don’t know,’ said Rita, laughing. ‘You 
had better ask her.’ 

*Do you like to listen to reading, Miss 
Merton ?”’ said Mr. Black. 

“I like to hear the reading of some people.” 

«It is a rare accomplishment.” 

«The young lady who’s going to read now has 
it,” said Rita. ‘I could listen to her all day.” 

“Miss Warner? Which’ is she?” 

Rita indicated Jenny, with a secret trepida- 
tion and amusement, as she thought of the tin 
boiler and the ‘ chemical fingers.”’ 

« Ah—” said Mr. Black. ‘‘She is—” 

Rita looked at him. Their eyes met, and they 
both smiled. 

Jenny began to read the ‘“‘ Rhyme of the Duchess 
May.” Jenny’s reading was delightful. It was 
recitation rather than reading, for she rarely 
read what she had not studied. 

Rita’s face faithfully reflected each emotion 
that moved Jenny’s. She loved Jenny. 

Mr. Black watched her changing color, 
jealously. When the piteous story was told, and 
Jenny’s voice ceased, Rita’s breath came in a 
long, fluttering sigh. 

‘** You seem to like that melancholy tale,” said 
the young man. 

Rita looked up. His words were common- 
Place enough. Mr. Brown, who had been 











standing im his place, might have spoken them ; 
but his dark eyes were flashing eager questions 
of their own. ‘What are you?’ flashed the 
dark eyes, ‘‘ tell me quickly, quickly. Why did 
your lip tremble, and your cheek turn pale, at 
that story of love and true faith? Are you 
shallow and faithless, like most women; vain 
and vacillating, so that a man dare not trust his 
heart to you, or are you fair, and pure, and 
lovely within, as you are fair, and pure, and 
lovely without ?”’ 

Doubtless the clear, golden eyes made their 
answer, both proud and meek. 

“I hope your pictures were satisfactory, Miss 
Merton,” he said, at length. 

“The pictures! Oh—yes—my mother liked 
them.” 

«* And you ?”’ 

“JT think they are good enough. Did you 
think they were good?” she added, timidly. 

‘No, I did not. In many respects, they might 
have been better.” 

“You were very kind,” said Rita, hesitating 
and blushing. “We ought to be very much 
obliged to you for taking so much pains. I sup- 
pose you are much tried by a number of people 
who can’t get their pictures to suit them.” 

‘“When I make pictures, Miss Merton, my 
trials usually come from one person who can’t 
get his pictures to suit him, and that is myself.” 

« Are you so fond of taking photographs ?”’ her 
tone was rather cold. 

Mr. Black laughed outright. 

‘‘Hardly. Yet under some circumstances, the 
process can be made delightful.” 

Again that betraying blush. Rita was power- 
less against it—the more she rebelled, the 
brighter it came. 

The reading was over. Everybody was going 
home. Mary Fulton came for Rita. Before 
Miss Merton’s new friend said “‘ good-night,”’ he 
had managed to find out that she was to spend a 
few days with Miss Fulton, who was one of his 
few A acquaintances. So he asked and 
obtained permission to call. 

The next morning, at the breakfast table, when 
the Reading was naturally the warp of the young 
ladies’ conversation, Mr. Black’s name was 
spoken enthusiastically by Mary Fulton. 

‘Has he bought out Mr. Hollis?” said Jenny, 
carelessly. 

“Mr. Hollis! What are you thinking of?” 

“Why, isn’t he a photographer ?” 

‘Photographer! What put such a notion in 
your head? Mr. Black is an artist—a real artist. 





He paints the most beautiful pictures. He has 
come up to the mountains just to collect sketches. 
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The girls here are all crazy about him; but he 
rarely calls to see one of them.” 

« But surely he was in Mr. Hollis’ gallery, 
taking photographs, the other day ?’ 

“I never heard of it. It must have been 
some one else.”’ 

“Tl question him about it. You question 
him, Rita,”’ 

* “T never expect to have an opportunity,” said 
Rita, demurely. 

She was destined to have opportunities enough. 

Peculiarly stimulating to the artistic eye were 
the pictures of mountain and valley seen from 
the hills around Judge Merton’s house overlook- 
ing the river. The calves and colts céased to 
stare at a familiar camp-stool and yellow umbrella 
which invaded their domains. 

Mr. Black found opportunity to ask some ques- 
tions on his own account, before the summer was 
ended; and had one, at least, satisfactorily 
answered. 

One day saw him sitting, not under the yellow 
umbrella, but under the shade of a beech tree, and 
Rita was beside him. He was showing her a photo- 
graph which he had taken out of his pocket-book. 

‘« Where did you get it?’ she said, ‘‘I did not 
give it to you.” 

“T took it, the day I took you.” 


“How did you know anything about taking 


photographs. Where did you learn?” she said, 
after a pause. 

“T don’t know. Artists pick up scraps of 
knowledge of all sorts. I don’t know much 
about the photographs. You remember I told 
you that I volunteered to stay that day for Hollis, 
who was obliged to go to W. I had no idea 
of trying my hand until you came in; Hollis 
finished off that picture and the others.” 





«I think it’s a very good picture,’’ said Rita, 
emphatically. 

‘“*T have @ better one,” said Mr. Black, taking 
a bit of card-board out of his portfolio. There! 
Don’t you think it looks more natural ?”’ 

‘Oh! how could you?” , 

He had drawn Rita in a festal dress, full 
length, and sketched in the figure of himself, in 
such manner that her head, with the droop that 
was Jenny’s peculiar pride, rested gently on his 
shoulder. 

**I am glad you omitted the boiler,’ she said, 
snatching at the picture. 

“T forgot it—I’ll put it in,’ he answered, 
holding the picture behind him. 

‘Oh, don’t, please. It’s bad enough as it is.” 

“T think it is perfect,’ said Mr. Black, 
roguishly. 

*‘T was made to be your support, in more 
senses than one, Rita. My little, innocent girl, 
wasn’t. I? You admit it, don’t you?’ 

Rita hung her head, and made no reply; for, 
in fact, she thought so too, and had admitted it. 

One morning in October, the bells of the little 
stone Episcopal church rang for a wedding party. 
The groom’s black eyes shone triumphantly, and 
the white, bride’s veil fell over a face that was 
tinted like a rose leaf. 

“I suppose he fell in love with Rita when he 
took her picture,” said little Bell. 

‘*No, my child,’’ said Jenny, impressively, 
‘your brother-in-law rode up one morning on 
his black steed for this especial purpose. It was 
prestidigitation, Bell, my child: the rattling of 
the tin boiler was the incantation. It was witch- 
craft, Bell; it was Buack Arr.” 

‘Was it ?”’ said little Bell, solemnly. ‘‘ Brack 
Arr.” 





GOOD-NIGHT. 


BY MRS. LAURA 


Goop-night, good-night. 
Thy forehead white 
Is bound: by moonlight’s tranquil crown ; 
Dim shades of sleep 
Upon thee creep, 
And weigh thy silken lashes down. 
Good-night. 


Good-night, good-night. 
The aspens light, 
All trembling, touch thy lattice bars; 
And in thy room 
The twilight gloom 
Is lit by glimmers of the stars. 
Good-night. 





H. CARPENTER, 


Good-night, good-night. 
May slumber light 
Steal swiftly o’er thine eyelids, snow; 
And may thy rest, 
By visions blest, 
Be sweet as one so pure may know. 
Good-night. 


Good-night, good-night, 
A long good-night— 
Thou dream’st not now how long ’twill be; 
Yet seek thy rest, 
With peaceful breast, 
And smile thy last good-night on me. 
Good-night. 





THE DORCAS SOCIETY. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Tue Dorcas Society was one gotten up by the 
young people of Lathrop. It was a society given 
to good works, and it had various ways of 
extracting money from the unwary purses of 
Lathrop. Fairs, grab-bags, bazars, post offices, 
all these means had been exhausted, and rumor 
said that Mrs. Moulton, at‘ whose house the 
weekly meeting was to be held next, was going 
to inaugurate something entirely new for their 
pleasure and profit. It was added that Mrs. 
Moulton had a young lady friend from the city, 
there on a visit, and it was supposed that she 
would aid in their entertainment. 

The day before that momentous meeting, as the 
afternoon was gradually melting away in the 
golden sunset, little Rob Peters stood in the back 
yard of the Moulton cottage. A few sticks of 
kindling wood lay at his feet, as trophies of his 
prowess, and he leaned upon his axe handle, as 
one wearied in the conflict. As he stood there, 


another small figure approached down the road, 


and walking past the open gate, climbed over the 
fence, and drew near. 

The new comer was the son of Prof. Muir’s 
housekeeper, and his name was Jem Cobb. Prof. 
Paul Muir was talented, handsome, wealthy, 
thoroughly good, and the owner of Villa Eden, 
the handsomest and grandest residence for miles 
and miles around. 

Mrs. Moulton was fair-faced, lovely in soul and 
life, comfortable as to the world’s goods, just 
twenty-four years of age, and had been for one 
year a widow. If you asked little Rob Peters, 
leaning upon his battle-axe, what relation he 
sustained to the fair, young widow, he would 
doubtless say, with a deep sigh, that “he was 
bound to her.” The sigh could be no deeper, 
if she were an ogre, and the figurative chains he 
spoke of wefe of iron, that clanked as he walked. 


But Rob was of a morbid turn of mind, and } 


was not happy. In fact, I don’t know as he 
could be very happy, under any circumstances. 
Gloom, and morbid views of life, seemed to be 
his peculiar inheritance. He certainly had no 
other hereditary possessions, so perhaps he might 
be pardoned for making the most of what he 
had. He, in reality, loved his gentle little 
mistress, and the change from the town poor- 
house, to her pleasant home and gentle guardian- 
ship, had been almost like a change from earth 








to heaven. He was one of Nora Moulton’s pet 
charities, one of the many ways in which she 
spent her liberal income, as a steward of her 
great Master. 

She could be no kinder to him, if he were her 
own young brother. She, clothed him hand- 
somely, sent him to school, and looked forward 
to starting him in life in some honorable and 
useful manner. And slight indeed was the labor 
which he performed in payment for these 
services. 

But Rob was melancholy, and leaned upon his 
uxe handle, and looked out upon life, with 
gloomy and questioning eyes. 

‘* Hello, Rob !’’ said the new comer. 

“‘ Hello, back again !’”’ said Rob, but made no 
change of countenance or position. 

But the new comer was evidently in a talking 
mood, and was not to be discouraged. 

“‘Seen you killin’ hens, over here, this 
mornin’, an’ makin’ a fuss. What's up?” 

“Oh, the Doreust Society is goin’ to meet 
here, to-morrow night. I killed ’em for the 
Dorcusses.”’ 

Never, in the ‘memory of man, did Rob call 
this society other than the Dorcust, and its 
members he invariably termed Dorcusses. 

Now, if Jem had one special weakness, it was 
a jealousy of those who possessed superior 
advantages, and a cankering fear lest they were 
putting on airs, and looking down upon him. 
And like older children, who are afflicted with 
this infirmity, he often imagined people were 
guilty of this crime towards him, who were 
entirely innocent of it. 

So he now observed, with some bitterness. 

‘«T guess other folks can have things to their 
housen, and kill hens, and make fusses. My 
mother belongs to the Female Sufferin’ Society, 
and is goin’ to have the Female Sufferers to our 
house, bime-by.”’ 

But Rob seemed to take no sort of interest in 
the Female Suffrage Society. His gloomy chin 
rested gloomily on the axe handle, and he looked 
at Jem, with gloomy eyes, as he said: 

“What's the use of Dorcusses, anyway ?”’ 

“I d’no,” responded Jem, looking non-plussed. 

Evidently Rob had no disposition to put on 
airs. So Jem softens, and mellows down into 
sociability again, and a look of ( —* 
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interest and concern moves his face, as Rob puts 
the gloomy conundrum to him once more. 

‘What's the use of Dorcusses anyway ?”’ re- 
peated Rob. ‘Had to run of errants all day. 
Kep’ me on my feet, all day a’most, killin’ hens 
and things; and _ splittin’ kindlin’ wood; 
shouldn’t have to split half so much if it wuzn’t 
for them Dorcusses.”’ 

‘* Have to split for more’n two fires?’ asked 
Tom, feelingly. 

‘Don't, when there hain’t nobody here. Miss 
Moulting has got a feller here now, a-seein’ of 
her.’’ 

**No—has she? What for a lookin’ feller?” 

«He'd be a good-lookin’ feller, if it wuzn’t for 
his beerd.” 

«*' What's the matter with his beerd ?”’ 

Oh, it is all over his chin, and hangs down 
over his mouth, like acurting. I'll be hanged, if 
I didn’t laugh when I see him kiss Miss Moulting. 
T'll be hanged, if he didn’t have to hold back his 
beerd with one hand, while he kissed her. I 
snickered out loud, but they wus so took up with 
each other that they didn’t ketch me at it. But 
I ecouldn’t help snickerin’.”’ 

*«Ts she his bo, do you think?’ said Jem. 

« Yes, I ’most know she is. Sets there on the 
sofa, with his arm round her now, I’ll bet. She 
did, when I carried in the last load. I peeked 
through the door agin, and seen ’em. Talkin’ 
awful sociable too.” 

What about?” 

‘© Oh, about love, and such-like.’’ Rob includ- 
ed in that last happy term the wide world of 
sentiment and affection. ‘N’ then I seen him 
git down on his knees before her, and take both 
her hands in his’n, and say, ‘1 love you—I love 
you to destruction.’”’ 

“ You don’t say so!’ 
as large, blue glass beads. 

** Jest es true es I live and breathe—hope to 

"die this very minute.” 

Jem was convinced. They had no stronger 
oaths to bear witness to any fact, however extra- 
ordinary. 

“What did she say ?”’ 

**Oh, she kinder crumpled down towards him, 
and says, ‘I love you too, Charles, and will be 
your bride.’”’ 

“What else ?’’ 

*Oh, lots and lots of jist such. Ocians of it.” 

‘* Shaw ! she is his bo, hain’t she ?”’ 

*«Must be. But I hain’t the first idee where 
he come from. First I knowed there he wus, 
right there in the parlor.” 

“Where wus that girl from Boston village, 
that is there a-visitin’ of her?” 


Jem’s eyes were round 








‘Don’t know—didn’t see her. Mebby she’s 
down to Squire Cleaveland’s a-visitin’; they wus 
down there yesterday. Or mebby she’s to bed’ 
with the sick headache, or sunthin’.’’ 

‘“ Hum—shaw! What else did they say?” 
Jem’s curiosity was rampant, and could not 
easily be appeased. 

‘‘Oh! all of a sudden, he laughed out loud— 
the feller did—about how he and Miss Moulting 
would fool Professor Muir; he seemed to be 
awful tickled about it, the feller did.’ 

But here Jem’s anger rose suddenly and 
fiercely. No henchman, in feudal times, was 
ever more loyal to his liege lord, than was Jem 
to Professor Muir. And few are more deserving 
than Paul Muir of such deyoted loyalty. 

‘I guess they'll fool him, great sight. I 
guess they’ll fool my professor. He knows more 
than the hull of the Dorcusses put together.” 

‘‘Mebby he knows mor’n the Female Sufferin’ 
Society,’’ says Rob, sarcastically. 

“‘ Wall, he duz. He knows more’n any Dor- 
cust, or any Female Sufferer that ever walked on 
two feet. And I guess Miss Moulting will have 
to get up earlier than she does now, before she'll 
fool my Mr. Muir. He forgets more every night, 
a-goin’ up stairs to bed, than she’ll ever know.” 

But here Rob’s anger swept over him in a 
fierce wave. 

“Tf you’ve got anything to say aginst Miss 
Moulting, you’d better shet up, and shet up 
quick, too.” 

At this, Jem’s hereditary predisposition got the 
better of him, ‘Qh, you think you are some- 
body, don’t you,”’ he eried, ‘‘’cause you’ ve got a 
feller here, with a long beerd? I guess Mr. 
Muir has got as good-lookin’ a beerd as any other 
feller. It is as good a lookin’ one as I ever see, 
anyway. You seem to think there can’t anybody 
else raise beerds, only jist that feller.’’ 

“Til raise you, if you don’t clear out, and 
clear out quick, too.” 

Jem saw determination darkening the gloomy 
orbs, and backed off, just as Margaret, the cook, 
came to the back porch, and called Robbie in to 
his supper. 


Prof. Paul Muir was sitting in his pleasant 
study, not engaged in reading, but in seeing 
visions and dreams. Not unpleasant ones, if one 
might judge from his face. It was an earnest, 
strong face, as well as a very handsome one. A 
face to trust, to reverence, as wellas admire. As 
we said, he was not reading, though the shelves, 
filled with rare volumes, might well tempt 4 
student. No, he was sitting, holding a tiny, 
delicately-tinted glove in his hands, and looking 
at it, with intent, tender eyes. The little glove 
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exhaled a faint odor of violet, as he turned it 
over to see more plainly the name, woven in 
dainty, violet silk on the wrist. ‘Nora,’’ just 
that one word, yet it seemed, judging from his 
face, to hold a full volume of tender thoughts and 
memories. , 

But a knock rouses him from his happy 
musings, and quickly dropping the glove in a 
secret drawer, and judging from the change in his 
countenance, his ecstatic dreams also, he shut 
the drawer with a sharp clap, and said, ‘‘comein.”’ 

The form that entered was tall, bony, angular, 
and the face was not beautiful. It was the face 
of his housekeeper, Mrs. Cobb, or in-her own 
words, ‘‘ Serence Cobb, survivin’ relict of the late 
James Cobb, of Cobbville.”’ 

She is several years older than Prof. Muir, but 
she appreciates him fully. In fact, she was 
closely atgached to him, and manifested her 
partiality Th many ways, some of which he was 
aware of, and some of which were of so secret 
and mysterious a. nature, that no living person, 
except her bosom friend, Betsy Wood, was aware 
of them. 

Three times a day, did she solemnly turn out 
her tea, leaving the tea grounds, and with a 
countenance becoming the solemnity of the} 
mystic rite, wave the cup three times around her 
head, from the direction of the rising sun, rap 
on it three times with her bony knuckles, and 
then look into its depths, hoping and expecting 
to see Prof. Muir’s handsome face, photographed } 
on the tea grounds, dawning upon her as the sun 
dawns upon the waiting-earth. 

Occasionally she saw, or fancied she saw, the } 
letter M, and then she was triumphant; for M, 
as she truly observed to Betsy, stood both for } 
Muir and for marriage. Though, as she always 
added, for she was conscientious, she made no 
brags, and boasted over no opportunities. wai 
was also a great comfort to her that Professor } 
Muir walked into her room, under a four-leafed } 
clover, which she had found with great outlay of 
time and aching of back, (for she was badly 
troubled with rheumatism), and had secretly | 
placed for his. overthrow over his study door. 
It was his daily sitting-room, and there was no 
other mode of entrance, only through the 
window. Yet she considered his passing beneath 
it an extremely favorable omen, and so also did 
Betsy Wood. 

When her admiration of him manifested itself 
in the form of delicious puddings, and crisp 
breakfast rolls, the professor was content. But 
when it overflowed in sentimental remarks, and 
languishing glances, although @ brave man, he 
fled before it. 
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She asked him now, ‘If he wanted anything 
special for his supper, to-night; if he could think 
of anything he could relish more’n the common 
run of vittles, they was used to.’’ 

He answered her pleasantly, that he wished 
for nothing uncommon and special. And then 
she asked him, with a slight tinge of anxiety in 
her voice: 

“If he was a-layin’ out to go to the Dorcas 
Society, the next night.’ 

He said, “Yes, he might go, if he returned 
from town in time; he had business of importance 
in town.” 

Mrs. Cobb retired from the presence, with a 
light buoyancy of spirit, that extended itself to 
her tea-cakes. What would she say, if she knew 
that ‘his business of importance’’ was only to 
get a bouquet, the rarest of flowers, for Nora 
Moulton ? 

‘‘Sweet Nora, darling Nora!’? Thus did our 
grave professor call her to himself, as he sat 
there, in the gathering twilight. 

Poor man, he had been cheated out of his 
happiness so long, that he thought the paradise, 
which was now opening before him, would be all 
the sweeter for his long waiting. 

All his life long he had loved Nora, worshipped 
her. He had been forced to stand by, and see 
a man with not half his worth take his treasure 
from him, and what was tenfold harder to his 
true, tender heart, had seen that man hold it 
lightly, and grow tived of what he would have 
bartered half his life for. 

He had seen the soft, dove-like eyes grow 
weary, and wistful, and large with pain and 
despair; seen them turn to his tried and true 
face, full of an innocent, child-like longing, for 
the sympathy and tenderness he would have 
given the whole world to bestow. 

But our grave professor was strong as well as 
tender. And so when he found himself in danger, 
he was strong enough to run away from tempta- 
tion. Some people kneel down every morning, 
and pray, ‘‘lead me not into temptation,” and 
then rise from their knees, and deliberately walk 
into it. But Paul Muir was wiser and stronger. 
And when he saw, in Nora Moulton’s eyes, the 
truth they were so unconsciously revealing—that 
her marriage had been a terrible mistake, that 
she had thrown away the jewel, and accepted the 
counterfeit—he went away, for the simple reason 
that he dared not stay. He was not afraid of 
her husband’s ill-using her, unless by indiffer- 
ence and neglect; and so he placed long miles of 
land and sea between him and those wistful, 
brown eyes. He took his sore heart to a distant 
city, and there tried to forget. 
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He had wealth enough, but more came to him, 
fame, success. But those best of friends, happi- 
ness and content, came not. 

But he was calm and reticent concerning his 
inner life, He was pleasant and genial to all, 
and was called a very successful, and an excep- 
tionally happy man. Thank heaven! thére are 
some who can bear their burdens with a smiling 
face, and not weary the heavens and the souls of 
their friends, with selfish murmurings. If his 
heart. was a grave, as he indeed felt it. to be, he 
covered it with fragrance and beauty, that 
cheered and blessed the lives of others. 

Five years after his flight, news came to him 
that George Moulton was dead—thrown from a 
horse, and killed instantly. He waited six 
months, an eternity to him, and then he returned 
to the beautiful home he had never sold, because 
it was near hers, the home he had named, years 
ago, when they were boy and girl lovers, Villa 
Eden. 

The first time he had looked in Nora Moulton’s 
eyes, he thought he saw in them a blessed 
prophecy of future happiness, home, rest, 
blessedness. 

He had said to himself that he would wait just 
one year, in memory of the man who had blasted 
two lives, before he spoke of love to her. Just 
one year—not one moment longer. And to- 
morrow evening, that long, long year of waiting 
would end. He had treated her, meantime, only 
as a friend; he had guarded his words, his 
actions. But the mystic language that soul 
speaks to soul, had told him the sweet truth—she 
was shy as a wild bird, but he knew she loved 
him. 

And to-morrow evening he could speak to her, 
after the tiresome company had all left. He 
would linger awhile alone with her, the darling, 
and tell her all he had longed so to say to her. 
He pictured to himself just how her sweet, brown 
eyes would glance up into his. Her eyes were 
always as clear and honest, and innocent as a 
child’s, And oh! the sweet, sweet story he would 
read in them. 

He was thinking of just what he would say to 
her; of all the fond, loving, pet names he would 
call her; how he would take those soft, little 
hands in his own; how he would draw the blush- 
ing, lovely little face to his bosom, to hold her 
there against all the world—against all love and 
sorrow, when, suddenly, little Jem Cobb entered 
the room. Jem came with a lighted lamp, which 
he set down on the table, with such a bang, that it 
startled the professor. He looked up, and said: 

‘Why, Jem, what’s the matter ?’’ 

“Tm mad! madder’n a hen!” cried Jem, in a 








loud, angry voice. ‘I wish I’d licked him. I 
could lick him, I know I could, if it hadn't been 
jest as it was.’’ 

«« How was it Jem?’’ said the professor, with 
an amused smile. He had a keen eye for the 
humorous, and Jem looked so much like a very 
small bantam, whose feathers were bristling with 
indignation, that he could hardly avoid laughing 
outright. 

‘Well, I guess you wouldn’t laugh, if you 
knowed how it wus. The idee of Miss Moulting 
fooling you, her and that feller with the beerd. 
Sayin’ they wus a-goin’ to fool you, and then 
snickerin* over it! It made me madder’n a hen 
—madder’n a wet hen,’’ he added, as if that was 
the last height to which human indignation could 
ascend. 

“What is that you are saying?’’ said the 
professor, suddenly loosing all s of the 
ludicrous, his face growing red and white in turn. 

“Why, her Rob hern’em say it, this very day. 
Hern ’em talking about it, her and that feller 
with a beerd, that is there courtin’ of her.”’ 

“What do you mean?’ Jem had never heard 
the good-natured professor’s voice sound as it 
did now. 

‘She did say it, jest as gure as I live and 
breathe; hope to die this very minute. Rob 
hern lier say ii, and she and the other feller 
snickered. Rob hern ’em.”’ 

“Tell me at once what you know,”’ said the 
professor, sternly. 

And Jem, nothing loth, began, and told the 
whole story, from beginning to end, just as Rob 
had told it to him. He omitted nothing. He 
began with their introductory conversation. 
“The Doreusses, the Sufferin’ Society, the kind- 
ling wood, the feller with the beerd, how he told 
Mrs. Moulting he loved her, how she said she 
loved him, and would be his bride.” 

Not once did the professor interrupt him, by 
word or gesture, during his recital. But by the 
time he had concluded his story, the red flush 
that had contended for the mastery on the 
professor’s face, had quite vanished, leaving an 
almost deathly pallor. Jem, though exceedingly 
designable, was truthful. As for Rob, he looked 
upon life with far too serious and gloomy a 
vision for romancing. 

The professor, with a strong effort, mastered 
his emotions, and told Jim, quietly, that he could 
go. So Jim went out, and told his mother the 
whole story, which proved so animating and 
exciting to her, that she sent for Betsy Wood at 
once, who told her fortune three times, past, 
present, and future, and who saw Professor 
Muir’s form in it every time. 
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But the professor himself did not take any tea 


that night. No, after Jem left, he took two or 


three quick turns through the room, and then 
exclaimed, aloud: 

«What an idiot I am, to be so moved by a 
ehild’s talk. I will go there myself, at once: I 
will not wait a moment.” 

So he took his hat and cloak, and started in the 
direction of the pretty cottage, the happy path 
he had trodden so often of late. 

There was a bright light in the parlor, and 
the curtains were not drawn, and as he paused 
at the little iron gate, he looked up, and saw— 
oh, miserable, miserable, man !—Nora, his Nora, 
as he had fondly called her, standing in front of 
the great pier-glass, and by her side a man with 
a long; flowing beard. The man’s arm was 


‘around her waist; and as he looked, he bent 


down, anfl kissed her; and Nora laid her 
beautiful head on his shoulder. 

The professor waited to see no more. He 
turned back toward Villa Eden—lost Eden 
now—place of wretchedness forevermore, 

Never, during his whole life, could he recall 
how he had reached his room. But reach it he 


‘did, at last; and when there, he threw himself, 


face downwards, upon the sofa; and there he 
lay, in just that position, till the cold, light of 
dawn shone in, through his chamber window. 

Again! again! to have his happiness snatched 
out of his hands. And mingled with his wretch- 
edness now was that keenest of pangs,'that she, 
his idol, his ideal of all that was purest and most 
womanly, was false, was a coquette. If those 
sweet eyes had not held love for him, then she 
was a consummate actress, then she had striven 
to ruin his happiness, had led him on with false 
hopes to despair. He had been living ina fool’s 
paradise, feeding his heart with false hopes; and 
all this while, she had a lover. How could he 
endure it, how. could he live? 

In the morning he told Mrs. Cobb, frightening 
her nearly into hysterics with his white face, that 
sudden business of importance called him away, 
and that he did not know when he should return. 

He went, and Mrs. Cobb, watching him from 
her chamber lattice, saw that he did not stop at 
Nora Moulton’s cottage, and although his appear- 
ance was certainly strange, still she drew a 
favorable conclusion from this fact, and from his 
leaving home on the eve of Mrs. Moulton’s 
party. 

Betsy Wood also thought it looked favorable. 
And in Mrs. Cobb’s tea-cup, that afternoon, Betsy 
saw ‘‘a light-complected man, with blue eyes, 
sort o’ sad, and sort o’ smilin’ lookin’, and a 
brown moustache and whiskers, and he seemed 





to be about the height of a certain person.” She 
also saw, in the same cup, ‘‘a ring entirely 
closed, which even an infant might know meant 
an offer, and three clear dots in a row, which 
signified plainer than words that Mrs. Cobb 
would get her wish.’’ What that wish was it is 
needless to say. The supper passed off pleas- 
antly, Mrs. Cobb’s food was delicious, her tea 
strong and stimulating, and inspired by that and 
friendship, Betsy Wood volunteered the prophecy 
that if Mrs. Cobb was not married in less than 
six months, to a certain person, it would be her 
own fault. Mrs. Cobb, at that, rose from the 
table, and did up a large ‘‘ drawing” of the tea, 
for Betsy to take home with her to try in the 
morning. 

\But how fared the professor, as the morning 
train bore him from Lathrop; away from Nora, 
with her sweet, false face; away from the hated 
rival, who had won her from him; away from 
the busy tongues and gossip, that would soon be 
busy over the news of herengagement? Alas! his 
sad, heaving heart went with him, wherever he 
went. Those sweet, wistful eyes, the eyes of his 
first and only love, went with him too, and at 
last they drew him back to her. He must see 
her again, if it made his agony tenfold greater. 
He must look upon her face again, and hear that 
sweet voice, if only to hear it say ‘ farewell 
forever.” 

So, at last, for it seemed an eternity to him, 
though it was only the third day of his absence, 
just at sunset, he left the little station, and 
walked upto Villa Eden. He had gone, perhaps, 
half the distance, when he espied a little figure, 
sitting in a disconsolate position, by the side of 
the road; and as he approached nearer, he saw 
it was little Rob, Nora Moulton’s small bondman. 

The professor was a great favorite, with all the 
small boys and girls of the neighborhood, as well 
as with the larger ones; and as he drew near, 
Rob got up, and walked along by his side. 

Following blind habit, the first words the 
professor said were: 

‘“‘How is your mistress, Robbie ?”’ 

“Qh! she haint well a mite, I guess she 
worked too hard to the Dorcust Society. There 
was sights of Dorcusses there, lots to do. She’s 
been kinder pale ever since that night. I guess 
she wondered why you didn’t come; she ’spected 
you, I know; seen her out on the west porch, 
a-lookin’ up that way, lots of times; moonlight, 
you know, that night, bright as a dollar; sights 
of Dorcusses there; never seen so many of ’em 
together, in my life. We was jest run over with 
Doreusses. Don’t see no use of havin’ so many 
of ’em anyway.” 
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But the professor was not heeding Rob’s last 
words, nor the pensive shadow that was gathering 
on the small face. 

80 she looked for me,” the professor was 
saying to himself. ‘She wanted me to come, 
that she might witness my pain and humiliation, 
at the sight of my happy and successful rival. 
Oh, Nora, Nora!’’ he groaned. 

This agonized cry of his soul seemed to him to 
fill the whole world about him. A bird flew past 
them, up into the thick trees, that bordered one 
side of the road, through which he and Rob were 
passing. Its low, sweet song smote the pro- 
fessor’s heart with a keen pang. Ol! how he 
envied it—envied the soulless creature, who knew 
not how tosuffer. ‘Nora, Nora! my lost Nora!” 
his heart cried, as softly the south wind swayed 
the green branches overhead. Brightly the golden 
sunlight sifted down through the emerald screen. 
The beauty all about him seemed but to make 
his agony tenfold deeper, and the words of Enon, 
when maddened by love and jealous pain, rose to 
his lips: 

“Oh, happy heaven! how canst thou see my face? 

Oh, happy earth, how canst thou bear my weight?” 

Silently he and Rob walked along, between the 
blossoming hedges. We have said the professor 
was a brave man—a strong man—and he was; 
and I think he gave a proof of it now, by rousing 
himself from his sorrowful musings, and speaking 
cheerfully to the little fellow by his side. 

«So you were resting here, were you, Robbie, 
when I overtook you?” 

“Yes. I have been down to Squire Cleave- 
land’s. I went to carry home Frank Cleaveland’s 
clothes and beerd. Miss Moulting sent me.” 

‘His clothes and beard ?”’ 

“ Yes, the clothes and beerd Miss Cecile wore, 
the night of the Dorcust Society. She fooled 
7emall; fooled every one of the Dorcusses; acted 
out a piece dressed up like a feller with a beerd. 
Asked ten cents for seein’ of ’em act it out. 
They fooled me too. I peeked through the door, 
the day before, and seen her and Miss Moulting 
actin’ it out; and thought she wus a feller; 








thought so jist as sure’s I live and breathe ; hope 
to die this very minute. Miss Moulting seemed 
to think the world of him. I thought she wus 
his bo, sure as everything. Jem thought so too. 
Jem and me did—thought she was his bo.” 

But Robbie was pouring his words now upon 
the empty air, for the professor was far in ad- 
vance of him, going toward the cottage, with 
long strides, as if he had Seven-League Boots on. 

Oh, Mrs. Cobb, Mrs. Cobb! Mix no more 
connubial hopes with the ingredients of his muffins 
and tea-cakes. Look no more for the professor’s 
manly form. Wave that mystic cup no more 
from the dawning east; rather lift it towards the 
setting sun, emblem of ‘perishing hopes. The 
letter M, which you and Betsy saw in its treach- 
erous depths, should have been translated Mala 

fide instead of marriage and Muir. Bend your 
aching back no more in search ‘of dewy, four- 
leafed clover, fair, false oracles, which were to 
you but a snare and a delusion. Or, if you have 
still any faith in their unhallowed rites, wave 
your tea-cup heroically toward fresh fields and 
pastures new. Hope springs eternal in the 
female breast. And happily some clover leaf 
may yet spring from the rocky earth, and wave, 
and wave triumphant, over sortie masculine head, 
an extremity which shall prove to be your oppor- 
tunity. “Men swarm the earth, in all directions, 
and the voice of widowers is heard in the streets. 
Do not despair, Mrs.‘Cobb, for feats seemingly 
impossiblé are accoraplished by the valiant. 

But Professor Muir is lost to you. His dream- 
ings have cOéme true: A gentle head is lying 
upon his manly breast. His heart is beating with 
tremulous throbs of ecstacy, beneath the rose-leaf 
pressure of the soft cheek, that lies so confidingly 
there. 

Never, on earth, did brown eyes hold a tenderer 
love and trust. Never did a truer love, and a 
warmer admiration, look out of a man’s eyes, and 
glorify a woman’s life into a heavenlier existence. 
Soon, very soon, will his home become what it’s 
name has heretofore falsely prophesied, a Para- 

dise, love-glorified, Villa Eden, indeed. 





BY PAUL 


Tr was a wintry midnight, 
And we were two, you know, 

Speeding on silvery runners 
Through a fairyland of snow. 


We shot beneath the shadow, 
We flashed forth in the moon, 
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Her soft eyes beaming upward, 
And my eyes beaming down. 


There came a sudden darkness, 
That kissed the light away, 
Perhaps, ‘twas up in cloudland, 
Perhaps—'twas in the sleigh! 
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‘¢Conrounp her,’’ cried Mark Howell, burst- 
ing imto the parlor, where Mrs. Ward, his 
married sister, then on a visit to him, was 
sitting, quietly sewing. ‘‘Confound her, she’s 
always interfering.” 

His sister knew well enough of whom he was 
speaking. He was speaking of his mother-in- 
law, also on a visit at the Howelis. 

‘‘Mark,”’ said Mrs. Ward, looking up, ‘you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself. I am older 
than you; have been, in some respects, a mother 
to you; and, therefore, I venture to speak plainly. 
And I must: say,” very decidedly, ‘that I think 
you talk scandalously of your mother-in-law.” 

“Why can’t she mind her own business?” 
wrathfully. ‘‘ Here she’s been talking May over 
about the new nurse for Johnnie. The one I 
like, I’m told, won’t do at all; and it’s all, I 
do believe, because the girl’s young, and has 
pretty manners. Instead, they’re to have some 
sour old maid, as prim as a drill sergeant, and 
as ugly as a Chinese idol.” 

‘I confess, I am on the side of your mother- 
in-law,’ very quietly. ‘The girl you fancied 
was entirely unfit to be put over Johnnie. He'd 
wind her round his finger. And I don’t believe 
she cares for anything but dress and admiration.” 

This: rather staggered Mark, who had been 
accustomed to regard his sister as the perfection 
of wisdom, especially in all housewifely matters. 
He looked blank, for a moment; but soon 
rallied. 

“That's not all. She has persuaded May to 
put long stockings on Johnnie; when there’s 
nothing prettier than to see his fat, chubby legs.” 

“‘Nor anything more unhealthy. I pity the 
poor little legs, on a cold day.” 

“Unhealthy! Half the children in town go 
bare-legged.”’ 

“And the consequence is, that half those who 
go bare-legged: are catching,,colds and fevers, 
from which some néver recover. You're fond of 
your bay mare, Mark; but you’re very careful, 
in a sharp wind, to have a horse-cover put on 
her; while younever think of covering up poor 
Johnnie’s legs, no matter how’ bitter the day. 
Do you suppose your child is stronger than your 
horse ?” 

“But it hardens him,’ said Mark,.a little 
staggered, nevertheless. 





‘‘“Why don’t exposure harden your mare? 
No, Mark, you’re wrong, in both these instances, 
and your mother-in-law is right.” 

Mark bit his moustache, and growled, ‘‘ But a 
fellow don’t like anybody interfering between 
himself and wife, you see. May’s mother is 
very nice, generally, I admit; but let her keep . 
to her own affairs.” 

‘« But are not these her own affairs? Johnnie 
is her grandchild. She naturally wishes him to 
béwell brought up, and be healthy, and, there- 
fore, in advising your wife about a nurse, and 
persuading her to cover Johnnie’s legs, she is 
only keeping within the strict line of her duty. 
You ought to be thankful that there is somebody, 
with greater experience than May, to tell her 
what to do. No young mother can learn every- 
thing at once. Besides, Mrs. Barker has never, 
so far as I have seen, forced her opinions on 
May. Has she?” 

‘“*No,” said Mark. 
that’s what you mean. 

“And naturally. Come, Mark, be fair. 
at the subject without prejudice.” 

Tae. 

“Not entirely, I think. For example, in both 
these instances, Mrs. Barker only advised what 
was best. Now, I have been here, for a fort- 
night, and I have never known her to advise 
May wrong. More than that, she hardly ever 
gives advice at all, unless she is first asked for it.”’ 

‘It’s not only in these two things; it is in 
plenty of others,” retorted Mark, going back to 
the old ground, as obstinate men do. ‘She always 
takes a different side from me, and always gets 
May to go with her, and against me. Confound 
her, I say.” 

‘“‘Now, Mark, don’t be silly. Don’t quarrel 
with May, too, and for no better reason than that 
she is led, in many things, by her mother. 
Isn’t it natural? I often think how unjust men 
are to mother-in-laws, as a class. You took May 
from a home, for instance, where she had lived for 
nineteen years, and in which the great authority 
in all matters, not only on dress and health, 
but everything, was her mother. She looked 
up to, and believed in, her mother, as all good 
children should. You and I looked up to our 
mother, and I hope Johnnie will look up to his. 
Now, though all families hold to the — 


‘“‘She doesn’t nag, if 
But she talks May over.’’ 
Look 
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principles of morality, though ali believe it is 
wrong to lie, or steal, or covet a neighbor’s 
goods, there is the very greatest diversity of 
opinion between different families on the minor 
points of life. This is natural. It is natural, 
also, that a daughter should hold the same views 
as her mother on these points, and that, even 
after marriage, the influence of the home atmos- 
phere should: hang about her. Why, you, 
yourself, on some of these very points, cling 
more obstinately to the traditions of our family 
than May does to hers.”’ 

“But,” stubbornly, ‘‘a wife ought to adapt 
herself to her husband’s tastes.”’ 

‘« Well, even if we grant that, we must give her 
time. She can’t undo the work of nineteen years 
in a few months, or even a year or two. I am 
quite willing to concede, that, in matters that in- 
yolye no questions of right or wrong, a wife 
ought to yield to her husband, if he insists on it ; 
though to insist on minor things. too much, is 
neither wise, nor fair: there ought to be mutual 
concessions; for matrimony, like everything in 
life, is a matter of give and take. But it is ab- 
surd to expect a wife to remodel, so to speak, her 
whole character, in a couple of years. The influ- 
ence of her moiher, of her own family traditions, 
eannot be shaken off so easily; and a husband is 
wrong to expect it, Yet this is what you mean, 
when you say that May always goes against you, 
and always takes her mother’s side.”’ 

‘80 she does,”’ 

“ As a fact, she does not,’’ replied Mrs. Ward, 
stoutly, looking him resolutely in the face, ‘and 
you know she don’t. You are angry, or you 
would not say it. I will concede, that May some- 
times goes against you, and with her mother; but 
she much more often follows your taste, even 
when it is more than an open question. And 
what does it matter, after all? For I am talking 





of things indifferent in themselvess. A man 
ought to be too much of a man to want to tyran- 
nize over his wife in little things of that kind.” 
Mark began, by this time, to realize that he had 
the worst of the argument, and so made no reply, 
but stroked his moustache—a favorite trick, we 
have observed, with men, in similar circumstances. 
“The truth is,” said his sister, laughingly, 
taking up her sewing again, for she had laid it 
down in the heat of the discussion, ‘you are 
jealous. That’s the whole story.. You want to 
monopolize every look, and word, and action, and 
even thought of May’s. You want to be master, 
to the minutest detail. - You are like all husbands, 
especially young husbands, in this, however; 
and I will not be too hard on you. It is this 
very jealousy, that is at the bottom of the general 
dislike, on the part of new husbands, towards 
mothers-in-law. You lords of creation, even in 
matters of which you know nothing, matters 
which ought to be left entirely to our sex, fret 
and champ the bit, when a woman comes, in the 
nick of time, to take things in hand. You fret 
and champ the more, when the woman is the one 
most fit to interfere—a mother-in-law. You 
don’t like to play second fiddle,” with two or 
three merry shakes of the head, “‘even when it 
is absolutely necessary you should. You resent 
interference, and would resent it from anybody, 
only you make the mother-in-law the scape-goat.” 
“‘ Well,” said Mark, who had recovered his 
humor, by this time, and who had the good sense 
to acknowledge, at least to himself, that he was 
in the wrong, ‘‘a woman, they say, will always 
have the last word. So I let you have it.”’ 
‘‘What a blessing, though,” retorted Mrs. 
Ward, with another gay laugh, and another 
shake of the head, ‘that it’s a sister, in this 
case, who will have the last word, and not a 
Moruer-1n-Law.” 
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T ouaspep your cold hand in my own, 
And to my lips I pressed it; 

And thus became the secret known— 
Else you might not have guessed it; 

A secret I had thought to keep 
Locked in my breast forever ; 

Within a long, and lasting sleep; 
Reveal it never, never ! 


Oh! is it sinful, léve like mine? 
If not, receive this token 

That I shall worship at thy shrine, 
Although no vows are spoken ; 





For, near thee, all is fair and bright, 
And from thee, all is dreary ; 

For from thy eyes beams forth the light 
That makes my life so merry. 


And were it not a hand forbade, 
I might reveal a story, 

To thee, oh! fair and beauteous maid, 
Of what would be my glory; 

But, ah! the secret I must keep 
Deep-locked within my bosom— 

So, golden Cupid ; go to sleep, 
And weep, and wait, dear blossom. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Kear Winters went directly to the cove, 
after his interview: with Miss Winchester. | His 
object was to see his mother, break his project 
of emigration to her, and take leave of Trevylan 
forever. He had come directly from the nearest 
railroad station, and knew nothing of the evi- 
dence given at the inquest, or its adjournment. 
Thus he entered the cottage, conscious only that 
his absence had relieved the new lord of suspicions 
that might cast a slur upon the name, and in 
taking them upon himself, must hereafter bear 
the odium of carelessness, or positive cowardice, 
among the friends who had known him. 

To a refined and proud young man, this posi- 
tion was one of great humiliation; but the late 
interview with Stella—her firm faith, and gentle 
spirit of self-abnegation—had almost swept these 
feelings away, and it was with a spirit of absolute 
hopefulness that he entered his mother’s presence. 

Huldah. was alone in her little parlor. The 
first sight of her face, pale and set in its agony 
of suffering, smote the youth with a sense of his 
own cruelty in leaving the place, when she was 
inso much, need of him. 

** Mother,” he said, pausing on the threshold. 

»Huldah; who was sitting, with folded hands, 
and lowered head, rose to her feet, and held out 
her arms. ‘‘My son—my son!” she cried, “Oh, 
why did you leave nie so?” 

Keath took the stately woman in his arms, and 
kissed her forehead tenderly. Then her bosom 
began to heave, and her proud lips to quiver: 

“ Forgive me, mother. I did not think how you 
must suffer. It seemed to me that you would 
know the reason of my going, and approve of it.” 

“I know that you: have returned, and thank 
God. for it,” said the ‘woman, lifting her head, 
and smoothing the hair from his forchead. ‘Oh, 
Keath, you are all that I have now!” 

‘©All that you have, mother—ah! how well I 


know that. Still you will find heart to part with: 


me awhile—only a little, and then we shall never 
be separated again. I came back to say this to 
you and..my grandfather. Do not look so 
anxious—I—I—”’ i 

“* What do you mean, Keath ?” 

Vou. LXXV¥I.—24. 








“Sit down, mother—sit down, and I will tell 
you everything.” 

Huldah allowed him to lead ler to the couch 
under the window. 

**Go on—go on!’’ she said, huskily. 

He told her everything. The course he had 
pursued that night, his interview with Belus, and 
the motive that had kept: him from Trevylan 
during the inquest. She heard him through, 
without interruption: then arose suddenly, and 
went out. 

Before he had time to conjecture the course of 
this abrupt action, she returned, hastily, followed 
by the new gamekeeper. She was greatly 
agitated. 

“Tell him,” she said, appealing to John. 
“Tell him all that you’ know. My son,” she 
added, turning her pale, solemn face upon the 
youth, ‘what you will hear from this man is a 
history that Lord Colgate intended to reveal, on 
the day he appointed to meet you in his library. 
It is necessary that you should know it, before 
any steps for the future are taken. Even 
heroism may be a mistake, if exerted in the 
dark. Listen, and then you shall judge for 
yourself.” 

Saying this, with great, almost solemn, impres- 
siveness, Huldah went from the room. 

Then John Winters seated himself by the 
young man, and began his story. 

‘I was born in this house, and the old man, 
Winters, is my father,” he said. 

Keath interrupted him, surprised. 

“Your father! Why, there was but one child 
and Winters was my father.” 

“So you have been told—so it was thought 
best that you and all others should believe; but 
Iam the John Winters you have heard of—the 
one who is supposed to have been lost at sea, 
soon after you were born; but I never had ao 
wife and you are not my son. This old man has 
given shelter and safé protection to your mother 
as his son’s widow—to you as his grandson ; but 
it was out of his great regard forthe man who 
was her husband and ‘your father.” 

John’ Winters ‘paused a moment, hesitating, 
while Keath arose, and leaning Wr eas 5)" win- 
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dow, looked at him, with earnest, wondering 
eyes. At last, Winters dashed into the subject 
that him. ; 

“The old earl lived much at Trevylan when I 
was a lad, and as I grew older, the young lord 
made more of me than I deserved, no doubt, but 
T loved him beyond any living thing save one. 
Indeed, he was the bravest, handsomest—’”’ 

Here tears mounted into the strong man’s 
eyes, and he turned away his head. 

**He chose me out from all the rest; taught 
me many things that lifted me nearer to him, and 
trusted me as if I had been born his equal. Dur- 
ing boyhood, half my life was spent at the castle. 
I became the young heir’s constant attendant, in 
all his out-door amusements, As he grew toward 
manhood, this life was somewhat broken ; but my 
love for him never changed.. While he was at 
college I had books from the library and strove 
to inform myself, that I might be worthy of his 
eompanionship when he came home. To that 
end I studied hard and to some purpose. Lord 
Thomas loved the old place and always returned 
to it with delight. I can now see a reason for 
this that escaped me at the time. When he went 
on his travels I was with him, rather as a com- 
panion than a servant, though I gave him the 
devotion of both. 

** The old earl had no objection to this. Indeed 
it pleased him to know that his son was accom- 
panied by one of his own people, and he had al- 
ways encouraged me in gaining such knowledge 
as made me agreeable and useful to the young 
man. When we returned to Trevylan, Lord 
Thomas took his place as the only son and heir 
of this vast property.. No youth in England ever 
entered life with grander prospects or more gen- 
eral popularity: at the hunt, in the ball-room 
—everywhere he found no equal. I gloried in 
all this. Considerations of my own life were 
nothing compared to my love for him.”’ 

Here John Winters rose, and began to walk 
the floor, speaking with great emotion. 

‘There was a young girl in my father’s house 
—the orphan child of a distant relative whom my 
father had loved with especial affection, during 
his sea-faring life, when they had often shipped 
together; for the man whom you have looked 
upon as your grandfather only settled here in the 
cove when he was disabled for more active ser- 
vice, This man, the father of Huldah Winters, 
died at sea, when she wasa mere child. I was 
about ten years old when she was brought into 
the family, a shy and rather plain child, who was 
presented to me as a little sister. 1 did not like 
it at first; but my mother, an earnest, loving 
Woman, soon won me to accept the little creature 














and at length I began to love her as few brothers 
ever care for the girls of a family. There came 
a time when that love grew into worship—when 
the whole world held nothing so beautiful for me 
as ‘our Huldah.’. We grew up together, lad and 
maiden, happy as innocent affection and active 
life could make us. 

‘‘Like me, Huldah soon became a favorite at 
the castle,’for Lady Colgate had no daughter, and 
she learned to love the girl, by and bye, as if she 
had indeed been her own child. 

“Lady Colgate was ‘at all times'@ person of 
delicate constitution, and for this reason saw 
little company at Trevylan; thus Huldah became 
almost her sole companion, and would sometimes 
stay, weeks together, at the castle, where this 
kind lady took pleasure in forming her mind and 
bringing out those fine traits of character which 
has made your mother the noble woman she is. 

“You will not think it strange that your 
mother soon took the place of a daughter with 
the mistress of Trevylan, and bestowed such 
devotion on the lady, in return, as few children 
vouchsafe to a real parent. 

‘«« By the woman your mother is now, you can 
judge what she became, under such auspices, in 
the first bloom of girlhood, when her heart was 
free as the air she breathed. The best part of 
her life had perhaps been spent under the sweet 
influences of this lady; but it was outdoor 
exercise that developed the strength and beauty 
of her person into the very perfection of healthy 
womanhood. 

“It was understood in the neighborhood that, 
sometime or another, I was to wed my adopted 
sister, whom Lady Colgate intended to endow. 
No word of this kind had ever passed between 
us; but I knew that the expectation existed, and 
it sometimes made my heart beat, when her hand 
was clasped in mine, while we were climbing the 
rocks, or her clear, sweet voice would arouse me 
from my dreams inthe morning. These occasions 
were constantly happening; for her outdoor life 
was spent almost entirely with Lord Thomas and 
myself. She went out with us in the fishing 
smacks, handling line or net with a dexterity 
that equaled that of the best men in the cove. 
She rode with us on horseback, scouring field or 
moor with the courage and grace of a Cossack. 

«I have said, she was a plain child, and so 
she was. Perhaps this, having made its first 
impression on the old earl, left him unobservant ; 
for the dawn of her rare beauty was so gradual, 
that one scarcely knew when the commonplace 
child disappeared in the radiant maiden. Had 
Lord Colgate realized this, he surely would have 
broken up the life that we were leading, with such 
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reckless joyousness—the rides, the fishing excur- 
sions, and most of all, those delightful. summer 
eventides that we spent upon the cliffs. 

I was happy then; for the idea had grown 
upon me that Huldah was to become my wife, 
and she also. understood the wishes of my parents 
—that this should be the ending of the protec- 
tion they had given her. In her gentle way, 
Lady Colgate had added to my confidence, by 
referring to the same idea as a settled thing; and 
Huldah seemed to accept it pleasantly. Thus the 
time went on till Lord Thomas was of age. Then 
Huldah, for the first time in her life, was per- 
mitted to have a glimpse of the brilliant world to 
which he belonged. Among all the fair women, 
who assembled at Trevylan, during the festivities 
of the occasion, she was the most remarkable; 
her bearing, so quiet, yet so full of dignity, was 
simply an outgrowth of the calm, inner beauty 
of her character. No pride of race could have 
equaled—no artist could have portrayed—the 
beauty of her person—those masses of coal- 
black hair, those eyes, dark and velvety; but I 
cannot describe what your mother was then. 
She was a creature to worship, and I—I 
worshipped her.’’ 

“As I do now—as I do now!” exclaimed 
Keath, kindling with tender enthusiasm. 

John Winters smiled pleasantly; but shook 
his head. 

‘Ah! you can have no idea of the feeling that 
possessed me. A son’s love is full of tenderness, 
but without the passion that thrilled me with its 
intensity. All at once, the tranquil affections of 
everyday life blazed into adoringlove. It seemed 
to me as if I had never seen the girl in her real 
attractiveness before. You may think it strange 
that a rough, seafaring man should remember 
such dainty details; but your mother is before 
me now, as she stood, in all her native grace, by 
Lord Thomas, that day, ready to lead the dance 
in which the proudest nobility of the county 
mingled with the yeomen and peasants of the 
estate. Among all those patrician ladies, she 
seemed to me the most beautiful. Her dress, 
the color of old gold, was of some soft, India 
fabric, in which was embedded facings, or folds, 
of violet-hued velvet, and the two rare tints 
combined in &-scarf woven in with her black 
braids, and dropping, with its delicate golden 
fringes, to her left shoulder. 

“Tt was a princely dress, unsuited to the 
daughter of an old seaman; but Lady Colgate 
would have it so; for artistic taste made her 
obstinate, and, for once, she resolved that 
Huldah’s fine beauty should be arrayed to its 
full advantage. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

« Arrer that night, a change came over Huldah, 
She had lost nothing of her sweet womanliness, 
and was friendly as ever; but there was some- 
thing deprecating in her manner that held me 
aloof, and the new-born passion, always trembling 
in my heart, made me timid in her presence. It 
seemed to me that Lord Thomas partook of this 
feeling; for he seemed to avoid us both, after the 
festivities were over, and went up to London for 
awhile, without taking me with him. 

“The old earl had been long meditating a long 
journey to the East; but had waited, until these , 
birthday festivities were over, when he left the 
estate in charge of his son, and quitted England. 

“Lady Colgate remained at Trevylan, and, 
after some weeks of delay, Lord Thomas came 
down, and took up his abode there. 

‘“‘Certainly Lord Thomas had changed in those 
few weeks. He seemed grown, and less cordial, 
to my thinking, and did not come so. frequently 
to the cove. I noticed, also, that he never pro- 
posed that Huldah should go with us, when we 
rode or sailed, as he had always done, and that 
his manner to her, when they chanced to meet, 
was constrained, though curiously deferential. 

“T think that she noticed this; for a languor 
seemed to steal over her, and, instead of joining 
in my walks, or leaping to the boat, as I put out 
for fishing, she would stay at home, under the 
pretense of some household duty, which I am 
sure she never performed. 

“The earl had, more than a year back, 
purchased a beautiful yacht for his son, which 
had been, all that time, moored in the cove. We 
had made many a venturesome sea trip with the 
little vessel, in which Huldah always took part, 
playfully calling herself stewardess of the craft ; 
but for a whole month, after Lord Thomas came 
down, the pretty thing lay, unused. 

«Tt seemed to me that Huldah drooped more 
and more, ¥She changed somewhat. Her eyes 
grew larger, and shadows gathered under them, 
as if she did not sleep well at night. This 
troubled me. I longed to speak with her of the 
love that had become the best part of my life; 
but was held back by her change of manner. 

“The conduct of Lord Thomas was also a 
cause of discontent. He had been at home two 
weeks now, but had not once been at the cove. 
I went up to the castle, one morning, hoping to 
see him, and, if possible, gain some explanation 
of this change. On the way, I met him coming 
down, by the cliff. 

‘<<Ts that you, John?’ he said, with something 
of the old cordiality, ‘I wes hoping to meet 
you. Life at the castle, since my father left it, 
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is beginning to drag heavily. How is it with 
you?’ 

“There is always the fishing boats; but I 
haven’t much heart for them, just now,’ I 
answered, ‘since Huldah does not care to go 
out.’ 

“*Ah! speaking of Huldah,’ he said, rapidly, 
and with a flush on his handsome face. ‘When 
are you going to be wedded? I have been 
thinking of it a good deal of late, and might help 
the time forward, if you would let me.’ 

«T_T cannot tell, my lord; there has been 
nothing settled, as yet.’ 

“It seemed to me that he started; but I 
scarcely heeded it, at the time. Certain it was, 
that his face lighted up, for a moment, then 
became grave again. 

“« But it will be,’ he said. 
of waiting? 

“««T am ready enough,’ I answered. ‘All my 
heart is in it; but, somehow, the lass holds off.’ 

“«¢Holds off! Is it that she does not love you?” 

“He asked this eagerly, and his eyes flashed 
with sudden fire. 

«But, of course, she does. How can I ask 
so rude a question?’ he added, ‘ Has it not been 
always understood ?” 

«Oh! as to that, there can be no mistake. 
It is only the time that is not settled.’ 

“«¢Then we must see to that. Speak to her, 
at once, John; that is a lover’s bounden duty; 
a girl like—like Huldah must be sued for, with 
some humility.’ 

‘¢She is one in a thousand,’ I broke forth. 
‘Yes, one in a million. The proudest man in 
England might go down on his knees for her.’ 

“Lord Thomas did not reply; but walked 
toward the cliff a pace or two, looking out to sea, 
as if his thoughts were far away. 

“«Yes,’ he said, turning back. 
80. Once married, everything will settle down, 
and you will have the world before you. It is 
the uncertainty—the possibility of change—that 
unsettles one. Speak to her, John. There 
should be no delay about that.’ 

“*T will, before night falls. 
too dearly not to be afraid.’ 

“*Ts it that you have a doubt?’ he asked. 

«*No, no. 
promise, and that is a thing she never broke. 
To-night will settle the time.’ 

*«« And to-morrow, suppose we take a run out 
to sea. The yacht has been idle too long.’ 

««« That will be capital,’ I answered, overjoyed. 
‘I think Huldah has been pining for a good run ; 
certainly, she misses something.’ 

“¢Tt is arranged then. ilave the yacht ready. 


‘What is the use 


Only I love her 














~n 


Let what will happen, we will have one more 
trip out to sea.’ 

“Lord Thomas said this excitedly; and with a 
sort of recklessness that 1 had never seen in him 
before. 

“That night, I drew Huldah out, ‘beneath the 
stars, told her of the impatient love that possessed 
me, and entreated that she would set a time for 
our marriage. She seemed greatly disturbed, at 
first, and shrank from the subject, with, what 
seemed to me, something more than maidenly 
hesitation. The ardor with which-I urged my 
case surprised and frightened her, no doubt; but 
she yielded, with quiet gentleness, at last ; saying 
that she owed everything to my parents, and had 
always loved me dearly. 

“This did not quite satisfy the cravings of my 
passion; but I contented myself with the sweet 
assurance. 

“The next day, I took a couple of men from 
the boats, put the yacht in order, and was ready 
for the tide, when Lord Thomas came to the 
beach. He still seemed under some unusual 
excitement; but made no effort to speak with me 
alone, until Huldah appeared in the porch of my 
father’s cottage, prepared to descend to the shore. 
Then he turned upon me, abruptly enough. 

“<¢Ts it your wife who is coming? Am I to 
congratulate you?’ he said. 

‘He tried to speak smilingly; but his voice 
was sharp, and his eyes shone, as if, in some 
way, I had angered him. 

““«She promised me, last night,’ I answered. 
‘Is not that a matter of congratulation ?” 

“ He held out his hand, grasping mine. 

‘¢¢T should be no friend, if I did not wish 
you happy, John. I do—I do.’ 

‘« By this time, Huldah had reached the shore. 
Lord Thomas did not go forward to meet her, as 


‘It is better } usual, but busied himself with the yacht, while 


I helped her aboard. Then he came forward, 
bowing as if she had been a princess, and gave 
her his hand. She took it, with a grave, sweet 
smile. 

“<The sails were up now, and the vessel began 
to move. Huldah sat in the cockpit, looking out 
upon the water, with troubled eyes. Indeed, I 
had not seen her smile since the day before; but 


Huldah’s whole life has been a} she was a girl to take an engagement for life very 


seriously, and that did not disturb me. 

“Tt was slack water—the wind blowing freshly 
from the southwest—when I took the wheel, and 
ran our vessel out from the harbor, into the open 
sea. She was a beautiful craft, and moved like 


a creature born of the elements that swayed it. 
At another time, there would have been some- 
thing exciting in her swift, glad flight, through 
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the waves; but we were all preoccupied, and 
took little heed of the vessel’s progress—lI lost 
in dreams of my own great happiness, the others 
silent and thoughtful, sitting apart. 

« At last, my dream was broken up; for away 
in the northwest, a cloud, unobserved till then, 
was increasing rapidly, and rolling toward us ina 
great, black mass, like a moving mountain. 

“ Directly the low mutterings of thunder were 
heard, while here and there, ,an instantaneous 
pencil of fiery light shot through the lead-colored 
cumuli,.as if some vail had been rent from a 
burning background, over which its sombre folds 
had, been drawn. 

But all the while, that southerly wind blew 
steadily on, and there seemed no danger that the 
storm could work itself to windward, and invade 
the region of sunshine and sea-breeze in which 
we sailed, 

‘Remember, I had only a fisherman’s experi- 
ence then, and I think Lord Thomas did not see 
our danger. Indeed, he seemed scarcely con- 
scious that a storm was brewing; but sat on the 
deck, with his hat drawn down on his forehead, 
as if lost in some unpleasant reverie, from which 
no battle of the elements could arouse him. So, in 
my inexperience, I kept the yacht on her course, 
with her sheets made fast. 

“But lo! suddenly, in a single instant, the 
south wind died out, as if it had been arrested by 
an invisible walJ, and the main boom swung up- 
ward, dropping the slackened sheets on the deck. 

“The vessel, no longer borne down to starboard 
by the sails, rolled, lazily, to port, and yielded to 
the heaving of the little swell, like a drift of 
seaweed floating on the water; but, scarcely had 
the boom made one entire swing, when the roar 
of the squall burst upon our ears; then, far 
beneath the great cloud banks which had rapidly 
spread above us, a fearful blast came hissing 
along the sea; the wave crests were cut off, as if 
some great scythe had swept the broad surface of 
the water, and the white foam flew before the 
wind, like driven snow. With a report, like the 
blow of some mighty hammer, the mainsail and 
jib snatched their drooping sheets from the deck, 
and, taut as a fiddlestring, they vibrated under 
the tremendous tension of the sails, and before 
the jib could be cleared from the cleets, the boat 
careened to port, and a flood of water poured 
over the combings into the cockpit, and fell in a 
cataract over the seat from which Huldah had just 
startled, in affright. 

«Cut the weather jib sheets hard apart—’ 

This command was broken on my lips; for I 
saw the girl lifted from her feet, and hurled 
backward. The waters were sweeping her over- 








board. Isprang forward, abandoning the wheel ; 
but before my hands could reach her, Lord 
Thomas had leaped, with the bound of a tiger, 
from the deck, and caught her in his arms, For 
one moment they clung together, reeling to and 
fro in the little space, more than once almost 
hurled into the boiling waves; clasped in, what 
seemed to me, a death grip. Then it was that I 
heard Lord Thomas cry out: , 

“<My God—my God, let us die thus, and 
together. One minute of love, and, after that, 
death. Better so than to liveapart. Darling— 
darling, say that you love me—say that you love 
me—say that you love me, then let the storm do 
its worst.’ 

“T heard this indistinctly through the roar of 
the storm. I saw her face lifted to his, her arms 
clinging around him. I reeled back, and should 
have fallen, but that a firm grip on the wheel 
supported me. I had been already half blinded 
by a rush of spray; but now everything was 
black. I could not even see the two persons who 
stood before me. The men had obeyed my 
half uttered orders, The boat luffed, and righted 
herself, The halliards were let go, and the sails 
came down, with a run. It seemed to meas if 
earth and sea had crashed together, with a great 
shock. ‘ 

““When my senses came back, I was sitting, 
with both hands on the wheel. Those two stood 
before me, parted now, but upright like statues, 
and as white. ° 

“She came toward me, supporting herself by 
the wheel; for the yacht still heaved and 
quivered under her feet. Her garments were 
drenched; her hair heavy with sea spray. 
Huldah is a brave woman, but words did not 
come to her lips, though she tried to speak. I 
felt what she had no power to say, and shrunk 
from it. 

«¢¢ You are wet—you are chilled,’ I said. ‘Go 
down to the cabin, and wrap yourself from the 
cold, The worst is over.” You have nothing to 
fear.’ 

‘‘She looked at me, a moment, with intense 
mournfulness, then bent her head, and retreated 
to the cabin. 

“Lord Thomas reverently made room for her 
to pass, then turned, as if to speak; but I lifted 
my hand, fiercely waving him off. JIIad he come 
nearer, I must have killed him, the tiger was so 
strong within me, just then. 

*« He drew back, with a look of pain. 

««¢ You wrong me, John,’ he said, very gently. 
‘I have never wronged you.’ 7% 

‘1 lifted my head, and a savage reply sprang 
to my lips; but I did not utter it, There was 
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something in his face that quelled the passion 
within me, 

“*You love her,’ I said, at last. 
her, and have told her so.’ 

“ «Never till now—never till the danger she 
was in drove me mad.’ 

«But itis a truth. You love this girl—loved 
her, when it was understood that she was to be 
my wife.’ ; 

“«*¥es. I scarcely know when I did not love 
her.’ 

‘*He spoke very quietly; but with a degree 
of suppressed passion that should have subdued 
the tumult in my own bosom; but it did not. 

««* And she—Huldah Winters loves you?’ 

“T said this rudely, for he was no longer the 
young lord who had been almost a brother to me, 
but a man who craved the woman I loved, and 
had told her so, before my face. A steady glance 
of his eyes rebuked me; but he spoke gently as 
before. 

««¢She, and the angels, that are like her, can 
alone tell,’ he said. ‘Until this day, I have 


*You love 


never breathed of my passion.’ 

“‘My hands still clenched the wheel. I 
dropped my head upon them, and strove to think 
clearly; but my heart, ached, and my brain 
burned too fiercely for that. 


I allowed the yacht 
to drift. In my desperation, it seemed to me as 
if the whole earth was reeling under her planks. 
Had I known that she must plunge with us into 
eternity, the next moment, it must have been a 
relief. She staggered on through the heave of 
the waves, with her helm swaying aimlessly, like 
my own thoughts. The storm was abating 
somewhat; but I cared nothing forthat. Another 
blast of opposing winds, a burst of thunder and 
arrows of lightning, would have pleased me better. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

“T ret you, lad, that one half hour was enough 
to leaven the whole Jifetime of a man with his 
share of misery. I had lost the friend I 
loved best, the woman I had just learned to 
worship. Is it strange that my manhood reeled 
under the shock ? 

‘It may have been an hour, or only ten 
minutes, when I lifted my head; and saw Lord 
Thomas sitting near me; his face was bowed 
down, and one hand shaded his eyes. There 
was something in his attitude that touched me. 
[ tried to look another way; but, spite of the 
effort, my eyes would wander back to his troubled 
face, and I felt thrills of the old affection 
trembling up through the rage of pain in my 
heart. At length, his hand dropped, wearily, 
and I saw that his eyes were full of tears. 





“ Still I resisted, and seizing the wheel, put 
the yacht on her course, looking straight ahead, 
through the breaking and gauzy clouds. 

‘‘T knew that his eyes were on my face—those 
fine eyes that I had never, even in our boyhood, - 
seen dim with tears. I felt my heart softening 
toward him. Still my head was turned away; 
the tumult of the storm was hushed, but that in 
my bosom could not be so readily subdued. 

“The clouds were scattered now, and a sun- 
burst turned their filmy streamers to silver. Was 
it possible that a man’s life could be broken up 
in one half hour? Since those clouds had 
buried the sunshine, and given it forth again, in 
fresh splendor, no more time than that had 
passed ; yet fate had performed the cruel marvel 
for me. 

“«T dropped one hand from the wheel, turned, 
and looked squarely at the young master, once 
more given back to my manhood. 

«¢You love her,’ I said, ‘and how can she 
help loving you? There can be no choice 
between us.’ 

“He shook his head. 

“¢T am not sure of that, and the question 
must never be asked now.’ 

“ «But it must be asked. Only this—loving 
her, what then? You will be a peer of the land. 
She is a fisherman’s daughter, a woman of the 
cove. Have you thought of that?’ 

‘“*No,’ he said. ‘She was to be your wife. 
How could I calculate so far, without dishonor?’ 

‘¢¢ But now—now—when you love each other ?” 

“«¢You have no right to speak for Huldah in 
this.’ 

‘¢¢Then she must speak for herself.’ 

“T left the wheel, and went into the cabin. 
Huldah was lying on the cushioned locker, still 
wet; but shivering from something deeper than 
cold. I knelt down, and took her hand. It was 
chilled to marble. The fingers clasped mine, 
convulsively, and, turning her face, she fixed her 
large eyes full upon me—those beautiful eyes 
that made my heart ache, as I looked into them. 

“¢T did not know of it, till now,’ she said. 
‘It was the fright that made him talk so.’ 

“**No, Huldah, it was love for you that has 
been hidden in his heart all the time.’ 

“A flash of such joy as I never saw in a 
human face before sent its fire through the soft 
gleam of her eyes—a flash that turned my heart 
faint; but it went out, as quick as it came, and 
was followed by a cloud of intense trouble. 

“**No,’ she faltered. ‘No—no. You have 
my promise. He is too noble, too good.’ 

“¢ Still, Huldah, he loves you.’ 

She shook her head. 
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+ «Loves you better than anything on earth,’ 
I nerved myself ‘to say; ‘better than a lowly 
‘man like me is ‘capable of loving.’ 

“She half lifted herself from the cushions, 
and looked at me, earnestly. Tears trembled in 
her eye, without falling; she scarcely breathed. 
Then, as if reading all the pain I suppressed in 
my face, she fell slowly back, drawing a deep, 
hard breath. 

“*No,’ she said, ‘it is you that loves me.’’ 

‘There was something like despair in her 
yoice; a shiver ran from her form to mine; for 
then the last spark of hope left me. 

««¢The love of a man like me is so little,’ I 
said; ‘it is not strong enough to keep him from 
roving the seas, as I must. The condition of a 
sailor’s wife is scarcely better than widowhood. 
It needs great love, Huldah, to be content with 
that.’ 

««¢But I have promised to be content.’ 

“That was before you knew how much you 
had come to love the master.’ 

‘«She started up, covering her face with both 
hands. 

«Oh! God, forgive me. I did not know it, 
till now. I did not know it,’ she cried. 

**T stooped down, and kissed her forehead, 
which was flushed to scarlet, when those tremb- 
ling hands fell away. It was the first and last 
kiss that I had given her since childhood, our 
parting kiss forever. 

“T left the cabin, and found Lord Thomas 
pacing the deck, careless that the disturbed 
waves made his footsteps more than perilous. 
He paused, as I came up, threw his arm around 
the mainmast, and searched my face with swift, 
nervous glances. 

“<T have said that this girl is of the people 
—humble in her birth, and only more intelligent 
in her class bécause of your mother’s liberality. 
How can love exist between you, without 
dishonor ?” 

««¢ There is no possibility that love can exist 
between me and any other person, with dishonor,’ 
was his prompt and haughty answer. 

«¢ But with you it does exist.’ 

«“¢And with her?’ he questioned, in a low, 
soft voice. 

*“«¢Go down, and ask her,’ I said, and as he 
left the deck, I was fain to cast my arm around 
the mast; for my limbs were giving way. 

**How long I remained in this position, it is 
impossible for me to say. For some time, o 
dumb agony of feeling held me motionless, and it 
seemed as if the stout mast alone gave me 
strength to stand. But this weakness passed 
away; my thoughis broke through their shackles 





of pain, and worked rationally. I began to 
reason against my own fierce passions. Did I, 
alone, stand between these two persons, the 
dearest to me on earth, and complete happiness ? 
What was I, compared to. the young master, that 
she should choose me before him? That I had 
intelligence, and more culture than ordinary 
fishermen, was owing to his generosity and 
untiring friendship. . That he -had ever, in 
thought or word, attempted to rob me of Huldah’s 
love, I did not believe now, when that storm of 
unreasoning wrath had left me. I heard their 
voices now and then, through the open cabin 
door. His was grave and earnest; hers low, and 
broken with tears. It went to my heart. 

‘But how could I give her up, and, if I did, 
to what destiny should I consign her?’ I could 
not doubt Lord Thomas. In the worst whirl of 
my anger I was not base enough for that; but 
had he the power to accept ‘the sacrifice I was 
ready to make? Would the proud, old earl ever 
consent to a marriage that would seem to degrade 
his lineage? If not, all that I might give up or 
suffer would only lead to temptation for one, and 
misery for the other. 

‘‘No; I resolved on one thing, irrevocably ; 
before sunset, the next day, Huldah should be 
my wife, or his. I knew that she would keep 
her pledge, if’ I demanded its fulfilment. 
Within that week I would quit Trevylan, leaving 
her the wife of my young master, or carry her 
away, my own bride, even if an unloving ‘one, 
into some new country, where we could live and 
die alone. 

“These thoughts were in my mind, when Lord 
Thomas came up from the cabin, I went forward 
to meet him, almost smiling; for a kind of 
generous exultation had followed the ebbing of 
my wrath, and, once resolved on my course, I 
could act with something like composure. 

“¢You have no cause for resentment,’ he 
said, reaching out his hand, as I dropped into the 
cockpit. ‘She abides by her engagement. She 
is wounded by what I have done.’ 

“TI smiled, perhaps bitterly, saying, with a 
degree of steadiness that surprised myself: 

‘«¢But that changes nothing. Her heart is 
with you. It never has been mine—never! 
There is but. one condition that’ can excuse me 
for accepting the sacrifice she: is ready to make.’ 

“‘His eyes were turned earnestly upon me, 
full of sadness, but with an underglow that I 
understood, 

«What is that?’ he said, at last. 

“<¢Tf you find it impossible to marry her 
yourself—’ 

‘¢« Impossible to marry the woman one loves, 
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heart and ‘soul. That is to reject heaven,’ he 
_ gaid, with a splendid brightening of the face, 
which made me wonder that I had ever thought 
him handsome before. 


impossible.’ 

“*But your father.’ 

** His countenance ac and sy: repeated, 
despondently : 

“My father?’ 

«** Will never eonsent.’ 

des No.’ 

‘«* Not if you went down on your knees to him.’ 

*<©Not to save his ‘own life and mine.’ 

**T was but human; fresh hope began to burn 
in my heart. Would it indeed come about that 
I should take Huldah to ‘the New World with 

‘me? I smothered ' the feeling, with all the 
‘manhood that was left to me. 

“«* But then—’ T ‘began. 

Stop, stop. “I-must have time for thought.’ 

“ He turned away, looking down into the water, 
but I drew close to’him. 

*«¢The earl is in the East—so far away, that he 
could not be reached, even if there existed a hope 
of consent,’ I said. 

«There is no hope of ‘that,’ he answered, 
without lifting his eyes from the water. 

««¢Then what hope is there ?” 

*«None; but he may forgive.’ 

“My heart stood still. I knew what: he was 
thinking of. 

“© After all,’ he said, as if reasoning with 
himself. ‘Has any human being the right to 
choose the partner of a life for another? Iam 
a man, responsible for my own actions, and’ I 
love Huldah—’ 

«And she loves you.’ 

*« Te looked at me, earnestly. 

“«¢ You spoke with her. You know?’ 

«««That which I'would give half my life not to 
know.” 

«We might wait. Iam an only son, and my 
father loves me. It might be.’ 

««©This is speaking against hope, my master,’ 
I said. 

«¢*T know, I know. It is madness to’ think 
of it.’ 

«There is but one way,’ I answered, slowly, 
for the words seemed dragging up the last hope 
in my ‘heart. ‘But one. To-morrow, Huldah 
must be your wife or mine. I can give her up, 
but dare not leave her to the perils of chance.’ 

‘He turned upon me, suddenly, a hot ‘flush 
on his face, and fire in his’ eyes. 

“«Chance. Do I understand you?’ 


«No, master. Not if you find a doubt in 


‘If she loved ‘me, and | 
‘you could give her to me, nothing should prove ;. 





anything I have said. This girl may not be my 
wife, but.she has all the claims of a sister. I 
cannot leave her here, that your father’s pride 
may break her heart.’ 

The blood receded from my master’s face. 
He reached out his hand. 

| **¢It might end in that,’ he said, firmly ; 
itmever shall.’ |. 

“T wrung his hand, feeling myself grow pale; 
for ‘every word I spoke was breaking a heart- 
string woven about the girl I was giving up. 

‘“<¢Let it be now; before I leave Trevylan 
forever,’ I said. 

“¢ You wish this? 

**¢ It is the price for which I yield her to you,’ 
was my answer. 

««¢ And you ¢an do this?’ 

**¢Tt would be easier to die for her; but I 
can do even that, and thank God that he has 


* but 


'.3 given me the power of leaving so. much happiness 


behind.’ 

‘«« Again he wrung my hand, and tears stood in 
his eyes. 

«¢¢To-morrow,’ I said, with almost breathless 
eagerness; for it was. like shooting arrows 
through ‘my own heart, when I proposed these 
arrangements. ‘To-morrow— 

To-morrow,’ he repeated, with a start; but 
I saw his eyes kindle and his face flush. 

*««¢ Yes, The weather has been rough; that 
will account for our staying out over night. We 
will run down. the coast to Ernstein—a quiet 
little place,'as you know. There will be time 
for the license and the ceremony.’ . 

««*But Huldah. Will. she consent to this? 

*¢*¢We. shall soon learn,’: I, answered, and 
leaving him, I went into the cabin, 

“« My heart seemed: cold and dead as marble, 
when I came out, and found Lord Thomas 
waiting for me, impatient. and flushed with 
excitement. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

«<¢ Wart,’ he said, breathlessly. ‘ Well.’ 

‘“T waved my hand toward the cabin door, and 
went aft; for my life, I could not have spoken. 
We ran down the coast, and anchored off the 
little village I have spoken of. At daylight, 
Lord Thomas and I went ashore, walked across 
country to the nearest station, and after an hour 
or two, came’ back with the license, and had 
arranged with the curate of a little stone church, 
half buried in ivy, standing remotely from the 
Village, that he should be ready in an hour to 
perform the marriage ceremony. 

‘We found Huldah ready. Her wet yachting 
dress had been dried, and carefully smoothed, 
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her hair arranged Yn its usual graceful coils; and, 
‘though very pale, and thoughtful even to sadness, 
she was as lovely a bride as I ever looked upon. 
., 1, the man who, only two days, before, had 
expected to spend my life with Huldah Winters, 
gave her away at the altar of that humble church, 
with the shadows of rustling ivy trembling over 
us where the light came through a neighboring 
window, throwing soft, traceries over the altar, 
while all the rest.of the building lay in gloom. 
Yes, I gave her to him, there and then, with my 

whole heart and soul, and I believe,there was a 

smile on my lips; for a spirit of self-abnegation 

made’ the sacrifice almost a. happiness. Few 

people could ever be made, ‘to understand how I 

loved those two. 

“Directly, the yacht was under way again, 
‘-and a fair wind brought us in sight of Trevylan, 
before nightfall. We had consulted, earnestly, 
on our'way, and decided on the best course to 
pursue in order to keep the secret of the marriage 
until the earl should return to England. By the 
time we entered the harbor, our plans were 
matured. My father and Lady Colgate were 
alone:to be made acquainted with the facts. 
While rounding the point, we came in sight 
of the old man’s fishing-boat. making for the 
harbor. I hailed him, and he came aboard. 
Then we told him all, and, from that day to this, 
he has religiously kept the secret. 
~» 44.As for’ Lady ‘Colgate, no sweeter or kinder 
lady than she was, ever lived, .She loved her 
son to idolatry, and Huldah had always been 
very dear to her. I do not. know how Lord 
Thomas told her. What-I do know is, that, two 
days after I left Trevylan, she sent for Huldah,and 
had her at the castle for months. This was not 
considered remarkable by the people of the cove, 
bécause such visits had been often made before, 
*¢T do not know how the idea got abroad that 
‘Huldah and I had been wedded, during that 
trip in. the yacht. Perhaps, the men on beard, 
knowing that. we were troth-plighted, whispered 
their conjectures to the neighbors, when they came 
home. Or it may be that my father thought best 
to encourage the belief. It was the interest of 
no one;to contradict it, and so the rumor settled 
into a certainty. 

‘¢I can only tell you what happened after in 
fragments, as I have learned them since, from my 
father and old Markham. 

** For. some months, the health of the countess 
failed gradually. During this time, her recon- 
Ciliation to the marriage became fully complete. 
I cannot tell what. influences wrought. upon. the 
gentlelady. Perhaps the emptiness of all earthly 
rank was impressed upon her then, with a power 








‘that swept away the last yestige of old prejudice. 

‘It was her wish that the marriage should 
remain. secret, until the earl’s return, when 
she hoped that her own influence; joined with 
the, great love that he had for his son, would 
induce, at least, a tardy forgiveness for the young 
people. Poor lady! she was unconscious of the 
insidious. progress of a disease that was slowly 
leading her to the tomb; to which a terrible 
event hastened her. 

“In those days, the young lord was strong, 
ardent; and full of active life. No man in. the 
county enjoyed all the outdoor sports of his class 
more keenly, or bore his part in them with more 
dashing grace, than he did. .In his. father's 
absence, he was master of the hounds; and led 
the hunt with spirit.and boldness unequaled by 
any lord or squire in the county. 

«‘Old Markham has told me with what brilliant 
force the red-coated riders mustered in front of 
the castle, that fatal day, when the young master 
gaye.up hunting forever. There had. been a 
breakfast at Trevylan, from whence the whole 
hunt went to field. Lord Thomas rode in front, 
on his blooded horse, Chichester, a fiery creature, 
which no one could manage but himself. His 
laugh and clear, ringing voice came back to the 
countess and his young wife, as they stood ata 
window of Lady Colgate’s chamber, watching 
him, as the one adored object in all that throng. 

‘* A few hours from that time, a band of these 
men came in scattered. groups through the trees 
they had ridden under, so gaily, in the morning, 
solemn and horror-stricken, like soldiers bearing 
a leader home to his funeral, 

«« Among them, borne prone and insensible on 
a litter, lay the form that had ridden so. proudly 
away from Trevylan, that morning, now all the 
strength and glory of manhood crushed out of it. 
The face, turned upward in its deathly pallor, 
grew ashen near. the vivid scarlet of a torn and 
soiled. coat, where patches of blood had turned to 
something darker than crimson, in places through 
which great drops were falling to the grass. 

*¢ Two persons had come to the window, at the 
first sound of returning hoofs. The pale, thin 
face of the countess first, then the eager head of 
Huldah, looking over her shoulder. One glance, 
and the ashen whiteness of that face on the litter 
was not more deathly than hers. The mother's 
could searcely be more colorless than disease had 
left it; but, with a single gasp—for she had no 
strength to cry out—the poor lady fell back into 
Huldah’s arms, and was dead. 

‘The days that followed were terrible. While 
Lord Thomas lay between life and death, his 





mother was. carried to her peace, in the tomb, 
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down yonder. Huldah remained by her wounded 
‘husband, ‘month after month, devoting all the 
strength of her life to his care. But for her, he 
“must have died. ‘The surgeons all agreed in this ; 
for it was long before they gave any hopes of the 
partial recovery that left him the wreck of what 
he had been. 

“Then Huldah left the castle, and went back 
to her old home, and there you were born.” 

Keath started to his feet, as John Winters said 
this. 

‘And he was my father—my own honored 
father! Oh, my God, my God, why was I not 
permitted, for one moment, to lay my head on his 
bosom, knowing it—” 

JohnWinters lifted his hand. 

“Be calm,” he said, “and let me finish. 
Your grandfather, the old earl, was still in the 

“East, wandering far beyond the reach of news, and 
it was not till Lord Thomas was out of immediate 
danger that he knew of his hurt, or of the death 
of his countess. This double blow, perhaps, kept 
him ‘from Trevylan. I have no knowledge of the 
reason; but it was three years before he returned 
to England, and then it was with a second wife, 
the lady now at the castle, and her infant son. 
Even then, it was a long time before the earl 
came down to Trevylan, where Lord Thomas 
still remained. 

*©You have seen the lady, but can hardly judge 
of the effect her haughty beauty had upon the 
earl, for over him she had won unbounded 
influence. 

“The antipathy with which this woman 
regarded Lord Thomas was absolute malevolence. 
Believing his existence the only obstacle between 
her son and the vast inheritance which goes with 
the title, she loathed the very sight of him. For 
this reason, he had rooms in the old castle fitted 
up for his use. His father was far advanced in 
years then, and he hesitated at no sacrifice that 
could add to the tranquility of a life already 
burdened beyond the proud old nobleman’s 
endurance. 

‘At what time he told the earl of his marriage 
I do not know; but it was revealed to him, and 
with it, a letter from the first Lady Colgate, over 
which the old man wept-such tears as could only 
be wrung from his heart when half its pride was 
crushed out. 

“Tt is probable that his own imprudent 
marriage mitigated the earl’s resentment, regard- 
ing that of his son; for no fierce outburst of 
pride or wrath followed the confession of Lord 
Thomas. Indeed, it seemed as- if the old 
man took half comic, half vindictive pleasure 
in contemplating the discomfiture which would 





overwhelm his second countess, when the secret 
of this double heirship between his younger son 
and the estate should be made known to her. 

«But the old nobleman had become sensitive 
under the home-rule of an imperious woman, 
whose haughty insolence shocked the finer pride 
of his own nature, and in a degree subdued it. 
With that shrinking from excitement which is the 
weakness of extreme age, he sought to delay the 
storm which was sure to follow this announcement, 
and made it a condition of his forgiveness, that 
the secret of this marriage should be kept, until 
after his own death. 

‘Your mother heard of this with an infinite 
sense of relief. She had no desire that you 
should be taken from the healthy influence with 
which you were surrounded, and subjected to the 
temptation of ambition, the malevolence of his 
grandfather’s wife, or the evil example of Lord 
Belus. Your education, which Lord Thomas, 
in his invalid state, had found so much pleasure 
in superintending, was such as befitted any 
young noble of the land. Why then should the 
peaceful routine of their lives be disturbed? 

“With these feelings it was easy to accept the 
old earl’s conditions; for no curiosity regarding 
the interest Lord Thomas felt in Huldah, or her 
child, ever existed in this primitive neighborhood; 
for the ship I was supposed to have sailed in 
foundered at sea, and from that time, she was 
believed to be a widow, to whose almost super- 
human care he was indebted for his life. To our 
people, it never seemed strange that his gratitude 
should be unceasing in behalf of both mother 
and son. é 

«*T was across the Atlantic, when the news of 
Lord Colgate’s death reached me. My father had 
kept me informed of the events I have given you, 
and I was convinced that the time had come, 
when I should be wanted at Trevylan ;. for I was 
the principal witness of the marriage which must 
be proclaimed, and which would have been made 
public on the next day, had your father lived 
twenty-four haurs longer.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Joun Winters had finished his narrative ; but, 
for some minutes, Keath sat motionless; he 
expected that more was to come. “At last, he 
lifted his head, and revealed a face wet with 
tears. 

“And I must never see him—never let him 
know how much dearer he was to me than any 
father that ever lived. All the rest might go, if 
I could only have told him that; but now they 
think—oh, my God, they think that it was I who 
let him drown—I, his own son. Tell me, tell 
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me, did not some one say that the inquest was 
adjourned, that the court was sitting now ?”’ 

Before John Winters could answer, Huldah 
came into the room. She had been upon her 
knees, weeping and praying, while Keath was 
listening to the story of her life. 

“My son,” she said, with the pathetic sweet- 
ness of great love in her voice. 

_ The young man, at the words, sprang up from 
his seat, folded her to his bosom, and held her 
close to his. heart, a heart that was beating with 
passionate impatience. 

«*Mother, mother, I cannot wait,” he cried, 
unwinding her arms from his neck. “I have 
taken a false step, and there may be time to 
redeem myself.’’ 

Before Huldah could speak, Stella Winchester 
rushed into the porch, and tlirough the door, 
shutting it after her, and pressing both hands 
against it. 

‘Oh, Huldah, oh, Keath—Keath, flee for your 
life! Take the train—take the first boat you 
can find; only do not stay here another minute.” 

The girl’s blue eyes were on fire, her white 
face quivered in all its beautiful features, as she 
turned it over her shoulder, gazing on the 
startled youth, with piteous entreaty, while her 
limbs shook. 

“Go. Go, Tsay. Don’t stand looking at me, 
there. They have brought you in guilty of 
murder. They have sworn away your life. 
They would not believe that you and I were 
together, in the park, that very hour, though I 
swore it. Oh, Huldah, why does he stand there, 
looking at me? — Oh, sir, you can take him away 
—no matter where, so that the place is safe. 
Do, do!” 





While the girl was hurling these wild words 
over her shoulder, footsteps were heard in the 
porch, and the docr was pushed open, so rudely, 
that she was thrown upon her knees. But even 
then, she turned, and tried to press her weight 
against it. Keath came forward, and lifted her 
gently from beneath the very feet of three men, 
who seemed ready to trample her down. 

“Put the lass away. We shall find other work 
for you,” said one of the men, taking something 
from the pocket of his corduroy coat, that 
glittered like steel, ‘‘ Keath Winters, I arrest 
you, in the name of the Queen.” 

‘Keath Winters,’ said Hulcah, coming for- 
ward, white as a marble woman. ‘That is not 
his name.” 

The officer laughed, coarsely. 

“As if we did not know him,” he said. 
“Come, young man. I’m sorry, but it must be 
done.” 

Again Huldah parted her lips to speak, but 
this time it was her son who checked her. 

“‘ Keep silent, mother, I beseech you,”’ he said, 
in a low voice. ‘ Would you couple that name 
with these—his name ?”’ 

The officer had seized his hand, and was 
looking the steel manacles upon his wrist. 

Huldah shrunk back, almost blinded by their 
awful glitter; but her bloodless lips were firmly 
closed, and she saw them lead her son forth, 
with dry eyes, Then she fell senseless upon.the 
floor. 

John Winters looked anxiously back, as he 
followed “Keath and his captors through the 
porch, and hesitated ; for two women were lying 
like dead creatures in the room he had left. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 





BEAUTIFUL ANNIE. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE B&B. FISHER. 


On! the blossoms crept over the meadows, 
The vine grew in beauty each day, 

And the stars came out ’mong the shadows, 
The hours, like birds, flew away. 

But we sang in the glorious sunlight, 
My fair little Annie and I; 

And we sang in the showers of moonlight, 
Under the beautiful sky. 


Cnorvs. 
Oh! my Annie, my beautiful Annie, 
She was fairest of all fair things; 
Oh! I heard not the song sung above me, - 
Nor the dirge the passing wind brings. 


Oh! a mantle lies white on the meadows, 





A mantle of glimmering snow, 
And still ‘mong the deepening shadows 
The myriad stars are aglow. 
But we wander no more in the’sunlight, 
My dear little Annie and I; 
And we're singing no more in the moonlight, 
Under the beautiful sky. Cuonvs. 


Oh! my Annie, my beautiful Annie, 
Why do you thus tarry away? 

While our tears, oh! so many, 80 many, 
Are falling for you, ev'ry day. 

You must have found many loved faces 
Or else you’d come to me once.more; 

You must have found heavenly places 
Out on the beautiful shore. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. 


No. 1.—We give, first, this month, a prom- 
renade costume of silk,and camel’s hair cloth, in 
olive-green. The skirt, which is short and 
round, is made on an alpaca foundation of the 


same color. There isa narrow outside facing of 

the silk on this foundation, then it is trimmed 

with from six to eight two inch-wide knife- 
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plaited ruffles of the silk. Over this is disposed 
the over-skirt, which is gathered quite full up 
the.centre of the front width, opening as high as 
the knee, where the trimming is put on, in a bias 
band of silk, extending all’ round. The over- 
skirt is made of the camel’s hair cloth, and the 
fulness at the back is arranged in three large 
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pouffs. For the basque, we have first a very 
deep basque, opening in front to match the over- 
skirt, this is made of the silk, over this a shorter 
one, cut as seen in the illustration, correspon- 
ding in length at the back; this is made of the 
camel’s hair material. The coat-sleeves are 
made of the silk and camel’s hair, in lengthwise 
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stripes, with a double-pointed cuff of the silk. 
A turn-down collar completes this costume, which 
may be varied, in materials, by using cashmere 
in place of the silk, and some mixed material 
in place of the camel’s hair cloth; and be less 
expensive, unless an old silk could be made to 
do service for the under-skirt and other trim- 





mings. Fifteen yards of silk and four yards of 
camel’s hair cloth will be required. If cashmere 
is used instead of silk, six to eight yards will 
be required. 

No, 2.—Next, we have a walking-costume, for 
& very young lady, of a very dark maroon-colored 
woolen material, either cashmere, camel’s hair, 
merino, or any solid-colored, twilled material ; 
this is entirely trimmed with a two inch wide 
galon, embroidered in colors. There is, first, a 
very narrow, round skirt, not over two and.a-half 
yards wide on this, which is of cambric to match, 
is put on outside facing one-eighth of a yard deep 


of the material. The kilt-plaited flounce, which 
is a half yard deep, is placed upon this founda- 
tion. There are three deep kilt-plaits, then a 
band of the embroidered galon, and this‘ is 
repeated all round the skirt. The over-skirt is 
arranged permanently upon the foundation, in 
scarf fashion in front, and in pouff drapery at 
the back. This is done by taking three yards of 
the double-width material, and turning all of one 
side, lengthwise, across one end, and all of the 
other lengthwise side, except about one yard, 
which is arranged’ upon the front in scarf 
fashion, as seen by illustration. The jacket is a 


tight-fitting basque, trimmed in front with length- 
wise rows of the galon, to simulate a waistcoat. 
The same trimming is arranged on the fronts, 
where the basque joins the waistcoat, and around 


the lower edge. Coat-sleeves, trimmed to match, 
with a narrow kilt-plaiting of silk, and ribbon 





bow to match. At the neck, it is finished with @ 
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rolling collar, or it may be closed at the throat, 
if preferred. Eighteen to twenty yards of galon, 
ten to, twelve yards of double-width material 
will be.required, Plain. bands of silk or velvet 
may. be substituted for the embroidered galon, or 
bias bands of plaid cashmere, in blue and green, 
would look well upon a navy-blue, bottle-green, 
or black material. . ' 

No, 3,—Next, we give the front and back (A, B) 
of a house or visiting-costume, of cream-colored 
cashmere, The skirt is kilt-plaited as far.as the 
waistcoat. ,At the back the dress is princess, but 
in front there is a very long waist cut of Pompa- 





No. 4 


dour satinette, trimmed with Breton lace, which 
lace is carried to the throat in a jabot. The 
sides of the tunic form panier revers, and are } 
stopped under & rosette of narrow ribbon with 
long, hanging loops. The trimming round the 
edge of the entire over-dress, beginning at the 
throat, is made of short loops of narrow ribbon, 
arranged to touch each other. The drapery at 
the back is caught up in several places, as seen 
by illustration. Pockets upon the lower part of 
the waistcoat, trimmed with the lace. Sixteen to 
eighteen yards of single-width material, ten of 
double, two. yards of figured material for waist- 
coat... Coat-sleeves, with cuff of the same 





material as the waistcoat. 


No. 4.—For a miss of ten to twelve years, we 
have the back and front view of a pretty, st ylish 
costume, trimmed either with bias bands of 


striped material, or embroidered galon. The 
skirt has a kilt-plaited flounce on to a foundation. 
Over this, is arranged the over-skirt drapery, as 


seen by illustration. The jacket has a vest-front 
of the striped goods, and a narrow piping of the 
same finishes the edge, pockets, cuffs, and 
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trimming at the back. Six yards of double- 
width material, two and a-half of striped, in 
either silk or cashmere, for trimming, will be 
required. 

No. 5.—An outdoor costume for a girl of nine 
years is made of cashmere and satin, and mother- 
of-pearl buttons. The skirt is plain in front, 
and plaited at the back. The long waistcoat is of 
the satin,"buttoned in front, and ornamented 
with tabs.of the cashmere. . The paletot forms 
points at the sides, and is hollowed out at the 
back. Cuffs and collar of satin. 

No. 6.—An outdoor jucket of bége, or black 
basket cloth\or flannel, will be very useful for 
this season of the year, made by this n.odel, of 
which we give the back and front. Silk and 
ribbon to match, for collar, cuffs, pockets and 
bows. In the centre of the back, under the 
loops of ribbon, is a kilted plaiting of the silk. 





No. 7. 


No. 7.—For a little boy from five to seven 
years, we have short knee-pants. A plaited 
under-vest, with over-jacket, buttoned only once 





~ 





under the collar. Make of navy-blue flannel,’ 
trimmed with black, or a bége color. 





No. 8. 
No. 8.—For an infant in short dresses, we give 
a pretty model for a cloak, with large cape, made 


of white or light grey cashmere or ¢loth, and 
trimmed with fine knife-plaiting of silk to match. 





PATTERNS OF OUR Every-Dresses, or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion plate, or for our Children’s “dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on lication by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. se ag her and Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth t, Philadelphia, 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. All patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices for a oe principal patterns. 


Watteau Wrapper, 50 cts.|\Talmas, ..... .- 35 cts. 
Princess Dress, . 50 “ | Wi bie 35 “ 
Polonaise, . . . 60.“ |Wrappers, . .. . 35 “ 
Trimmed Skirt, . 50 “ |Children’s Dresses,plain, 25 “ 
Basques,. . . . 35 “ |Combination Suits, . . 35 “ 
Ae 35 “ | Boys’ Suit Patterns, 25to50 “ 
Cut-aways, . . . 35 “ |Underwear, . . 20 and 25 “ 
Over-Skirts,. . . 36 “ |Good-fittingshirtpatterns,50 “ 


For shirt pattern, send size of Neck, Y: 
Measure for Ladies: Bust, Waist, length of Back from neck 
to waist. For Children: length from neck to bottom of skirt 
front, also age and whether large or small, Also a new and 
very complete Dress Chart, with all the latest improvements 
for modern styles. Fully taught, $5.00, Without instruc- 
tions, $1.25. Any questions about material or trimming cheer- 
fully answered: In sending orders, please send address 
plainly written, with county and State, to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 
28 South Eighth/Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


e and Sleeve. 





MAT: EMBROIDERY IN PLUSH. 





BY MRS. 





In the front of the number, we give an en-} an engraving of a quarter of the same mat, fall 


JANE WEAVER. 


Re 


graving of a mat, in embroidery in plush, some-} size. The foundation is old gold plush, embroi- 
thing both new and very elegant. We also give ‘ dered with red and pale blue silk. The border 
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is’ caroubier cloth, trimmed with two rows of old 
gold braid, fastened down with fancy stitches in 
pale blue silk; the garland in satin stitch between 
the two braids is executed with pale blue silk. 
The fringe matches the border; .pale blue and 


old gold strands being introduced in the tassels, 
If' old: gold plush: can ‘not be procured, other 
colors may be substituted, at the taste of the 
person working the mat. 
of the caroubier cloth. 





The same may be said 
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We give, here, an engraving of a stylish 
PanreR Bopice, the newest thing out in Paris. 
We also give, folded in the number, a Suppie- 
MENT, Containing a full-size pattern for the same. 

This Supplement consists of four pieces, viz. : 

I.—Haur or Front. 

II.—Hatr or Back. 

IlI.—Haxrr or Srpe-Bacg. 

1V.—SLEEvE. 

These are to be joined by the notches and 
letters, marked on the patterns, and which 
correspond. The side piece is plaited from E to 
F, and the plaits are fastened to the projecting 
portion found on the side piece from D to E. 

The fulness at the back is put into a box-plait, 
forming a plaited basque; this falls over the 
side piece. Paniers are now being very much 
worn, and are especially becoming to slight 
figures. 


WAX FLOWERS, No. 


BY MES. E. 8. 


THE ABUTILON. 

Maierials,—Half package light green, half 
package white, half package yellow (light) wax ; 
some green spool-wire; abutilon leaf-mould; 
glass-headed moulding-pin; small camel’s hair 
brush ; one tube dark yellow oil-paint; and one 
bunch rose stamens. These materials will cost 
about ene dollar, and will be sufficient to teach 
three or four persons. 

First mould your leaves in this manner: Take 
a piece of wire, three inches long, and wind it 
with a narrow strip of green wax; now wind 
two other pieces of wire, each one and one-half 
inches long. Dip the leaf-mould in water, then 
shake off the drops, lay a sheet. of wax length- 
wise of the sheet, on the back of the leaf mould; 
press it down around the edges, when it will cut 
off. Now lay the longest wire, which you have 
already wound, exactly in the centre of this leaf, 


Fig. 1. 


and lay over it another piece of wax lengthwise 
of the sheet. Press this firmly down, so as to 
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get a good impression of the veins; when this is 
done, take the leaf from the leaf mould. 

Dip your finger in water, and rub arounc the 
edges, when it will easily come off. Mould two 
more leaves, using the shorter pieces of wire, 
and join them to the first leaf. Now for the 
flowers: cut six pieces, the size and shape of 
Fig. 1. Roll until cupped around the rounding 
edges. Then, with your camel's hair brush, 
barely dipped in the dark yellow paint, draw fine 
veins all ovér the six pieces. These veins are 
represented by the lines in the figure. Lay 
them aside, and cut off a piece, two and a-half 
inches long, of the spool-wire. Make a hook at 
one end, and cover it with a narrow strip of wax, 
one-half inch long and a fourth wide. In this 
place five rose stamens, the one in the middle 
longer than the rest, folding the. wax around 
firmly to keep the stamens in place. 

After this is done, wrap the stem with a 
narrow strip of light green wax. Now place the 
six pieces like Fig. 1 on the stem, allowing the 
bottom, which has a narrow, straight edge, to 
rest right around the full part covered with a 
narrow strip of wax. The abutilon is full- 
shaped, and when the pieces are all on, its 
appearance is rich and double. Finish off with 
a piece of green wax, shaped like the calyx of 
arose. For white ones, use white wax, veining 
with the yellow paint. 





AFGHAN, OR BABY’S CRIB COVER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of an Afghan, an entirely new pattern, 
and also of various parts of the work in detail. 
The pattern may likewise be used for a Baby’s 
Crib Cover, only, in this case, it must be executed 
in smaller size. Three stripes only are given in 
our illustration, but these are sufficient to indi- 
cate the entire work, as they may be increased 
in number, at will The colors, in which the 
work is to be done, are marked by letters printed 
on the three engravings that represent the de- 
tail, viz.: on the design for the marguerite, that 
for the cornflower, and that for the narrow band 
connecting the stripes. The ground is crocheted 


in crochet tricotée, each stripe being sixteen 
Vou, LXXVI.—25. 





stitches wide. Letter G@ denotes the ground, 
which is either blue or scarlet-Saxony wool; let- 
ter H, the petal of the marguerite, very light 
grey; letter I, a stitch of white silk for the centre 
of the petal; letter J, the centre worked in yel- 
low silk, in French knots. The ground of the 
stripe is figured in the cornflower cut, white or 
very pale grey; letter M, calyx of flower, black 
wool; letter N, the embroidery on the grey in 
white silk. The smallest of the cuts represents 
the narrow connecting band of the rug. Black 
wool is the ground; this band is only six stitches 
wide; the letter P, pale:blue silk; letter Q, gold 
silk. The stripes are joined together by a row 


of chain stitch, using black wool. 
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POPFNT LACE: TRIMMING, INSERTION. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




















We give, here, patterns, in Modern Point Lace, thread. The bars that hold together the meshes 
one for trimming, the other for insertion. are oyer-cast. 
The braid used is very fine, the edges being} The patterns make an effective trimming on a 


open, or @ jour. The fillings, composed of} washing dress, if lined with red Turkey twill or 
various stitches, are made with coleur de lin? silk. 





FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





A pen-wiper for father, or brother, would be { on another, and the edges sewed over with some 
nice for a present. Here is one, in application, ; sort of ornamental work or braid. ‘This is in 
a kind of work very fashionable now. Applica-{ green velvet, on claret cloth; the edges of the 
tion na _ one substance or color is gummed velvet are covered with gold braid, and a line of 
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black beads laid along the centre of the velvet, is 





also edged on each side with gold thread. Black 





glass beads are dotted here and there over the 
pattern. These should not be sewn on at one 
time, for then there would be large spaces be- 
tween them, but should be threaded on a length 
of black silk, and then, with another needleful 
of silk, a stitch should be taken across the 
thread, between every two beads. The silk, in 
which the beads are threaded, should be very 
coarse; but they ought to be sewn over with fine. 
If preferred, a trimming of gold beads, or black 
bugles, may be put round the pen-wiper. 

In the centre of the pen-wiper, as given in our 
illustration, is an eagle, with wings oustretched. 
Any other ornament, however, may be substi- 
tuted. A button, either gilt, or covered, would 
do very well. All you want is that something 
brilliant, to give effect, should glisten on the dark 
velvet. 





TIDY FOR CHAIR: IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 




















The materials for this very beautiful tidy are 
crochet cotton, Nos. 8 and 12, and about eight 
ounces of torquoise-blue beads, No. 3. A 
crochet hovk No. 17. 

The entire upper part, including the narrow 
border, is to be worked in open square crochet 
from the engraving, a foundation chain of two 
hundred and ninety-five stitches. No. 12 cotton 








must be used for this purpose. The decreasing 
at the edges in the upper part is to be done in 
the mode often described in these pages. (See 
among others, the September number.) 

The border is to be done in Sc, on the wrong 
side of the upper part; for it is to be remem- 
bered that the beads always appear on the 
reverse side. 














TIMBER TREES AS INDOOR ORNAMENTS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Underneath the boughs of the oak may be 
found at the present season multitudes of ripe 
acorns that haye fallen amidst the decaying 
leayes, These may, with the expenditure of an 
amount of trouble that is not worth a thought, be 
made to furnish most interesting and pleasing 
ornaments for our sitting-rooms—their great at- 
traction being that, living and growing, they are 
ever freshandevernew. Thesimple process is as 
follows: Select a large, well-grown acorn, and by 
the aid. of a very stout needle run a strong thread 
through it, in such a manner that the acorn shall 
hang with the pointed end straight downwards. 
Now put the acorn so threaded in a clear glass bot- 
tle (for this purpose an empty gum bottle answers 
very well), place the two ends of thread over the § 
opposite sides of the. neck, and secure them by 
wrapping a few, turns of fine thread or string { 
around the neck, and fix the turns by tying the § 
ends together. This done, pull upon the ends of } 
the thread that pierces the acorn until the latter ; 
hangs fairly point downwards in the very centre 
of the bottle. Now pour in a little water until 
it just reaches, and no more, the point of the 
acorn. 
vandyked edges, which can be turned down so as 
to form a loose cover. The whole operation is 
complete, and the result is shown in Fig. 1. 





If the acorn so prepared be kept in an ordin- 
ary sitting-room or placed on the mantelshelf, it 
will be seen that after a few days, more or less 
dependent on the warmth of the room, the shell 
will open at the point, and a white radicle or 
long root will grow downwards into the water. 
This root will go on elongating for weeks. Ina 
state of nature it would become the tap root of 
the oak; but, as in its glassy prison it. cannot 
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Then cut a small piece of card, with » 


obey the attraction of the earth, it coils round 
and round the inner side of the glass until a foot 
or more is packed away in the little bottle, and 
small rootlets grow forth profusely from its sides. 
At last the upper coverings of the acorn split, 
and the plumule, in the form of a little green 
stem, forces its way out, bearing delicate fairy- 
like leaves of the most, exquisitely tender green. 
These will grow with vigor, borne on a straight 
stem; the card covering will then have to be 
perforated to allow the little timber tree to grow 
out into the open air and assume the appearance 
shown in the second figure. 


The interest excited by the growth of an acorn 
in this manner is very great. The little tree is, 
as it were, a child of your own rearing. All its 
requirements have been fulfilled by your own 
hands—the gardener has had nothing whatever 
to do with it; the little glass forcing house is all 
your own. -You can set going a dozen or more if 
you like, and the growth of a forest of fairy 
oaks will gladden your eyes, even whilst the keen 
blasts from the icy north have checked ail 
progress in the parent trees, 
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Through the long winter the tender leaves 
continue to appear. When spring returns with 
the revolving year the growth becomes more 
vigorous; and through the long summer and the 
ensuing winter the little oak flourishes on, the 
leaves find sufficient nourishment in the solid 
lobes of the seed. The oak has become an ever- 
green; and, if at the end of the second winter 
you plant it, may perchance flourish for a 
thousand years— 

A thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

The seeds of other timber trees may be used 
in a Similar manner, with such modifications of 
the arrangements as are required by their size 
and form. The third figure shows a horse 





- 


chestnut, placed in the neck of a bottle just 
touching the surface of water, in which posi- 





Fig. 3. 


tion it will germinate freely, though not quite so 
rapidly as the acorn. 





NEEDLE-CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








A simple and pretty needle-case is made like 3 ribbon, At the edge is a cord, also to match, and 
$a loop of it is left at the three corners, a button 
ieling sewn at the fourth. Leaves of cloth or 
flannel, with their edges done in buttonhole 

stitch, are added inside the case for the needles. 


the illustration on Java or gold canvas. A 
small square, embroidered on the outside with 
pink or blue silk, inside it is lined with silk to 
match the embroidery, and bound with satin 
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HANDKERCHIEF, TRIMMED WITH BRETON LACE. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Prrerson” ror 1880! SPLENDID ILLusrRATED ARTICLES! 
We call attention to the Prospectus for 1880, on the last 
page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is both 
better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind, and 
therefore the one, above all others, for the times. That the 
public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved by 
the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and has had for years, the 
largest circulation of any lady's book in the world. 

We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a stecl-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant, its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The Pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-Day” department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy. 
Where but one magazine is taken, “Peterson” should be 
that magazine. And every family of refinement should, at 
least, take one magazine. 

A new feature will distinguish “ Peterson” next year, which 
will make it even more desirable than ever. This will be a series 
of brilliantly illustrated articles, stories, etc., etc., etc. We give 
the first, in this number, as a specimen. It has often been said 
that “ Peterson” could make no further improvements, but we 
think this will be conceded to be one, and it is the only possible 
one left. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment ! 


To Wax Gracerutty.—M. Ingres, the well-known 
French artist, was once asked, by a lady, how she could 
learn to walk gracefully. His reply was, “ Take along walk, 
daily, with a pitcher of water on your head.” This exercise 
gives a true poise to the whole figure, necessitates an upright 
carriage of the head, and teaches a smooth, firm step. 

“HanpsomEst, Best anp Cueaprst.”—The Rosita (Cal.) 
Index says of this magazine, that it is “the h st, best 
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Maxine Taste Borpexs.—One way of using up odds and 
ends for a table cover is to cut out several into the semblance 
of small hearts, put them over cardboard, first tacking the 
scraps on, and then buttonholing them with yellow filoselle. 
When several various colored ones are ready arrange them 
on the border, tack them on, make a chain stitch from each 
up to a point and as if they were each hanging by a string, 
and sew on last of all a bow of narrow ribbon of the same 
shade as the chain-stitched silk, you have a bunch of little 
hearts hanging from a bow. These in different colors, in 
groups at equal distances, have a very pretty quaint effect. 
Scraps cut out diamond shape, and fitted in to form a star, 
are effective. There isa new work, which consists of scraps 
of all kinds being appliqué on to serge, and ornamented 
with colored silks, in imitation of Eastern work. Stars, 
circles, and all sorts of shapes are brought into use. If the 
pieces of cloth are large enough, cut them in squares, and 
work a flower in crewels or silks in each. Cloth cut out in 
the form of ordindry leaves, ivy, or vine leaves, appliqué on 
with long showy stitches in colored silk, veined with silk, 
and laid on a bright-colored ground, has a pretty effect. 


“CoRRESPONDENTS’ Ciass.”—A subscriber suggests that 
we should have a “ Correspondents’ Class,” in the magazine, 
in which questions, propounded by subscribers, should be 
answered, if the questions were such as every one would 
be interested in, we should have no objection; but this 
would rarely be the case: and why take up space for a few 
persons, to the exclusion of something else, that would 
gratify every one of our three hundred thousand readers? 
We should prefer to answer questions, therefore, not of 
wniversal interest, by postal-card; and are always willing to 
do so. 

Our “Eicuty Paces.”—The New Holland (Pa.) Clarion 
says, “ The eighty pages, between the covers of ‘ Peterson,’ 
contains such a variety of matter, that there is something 
to please and interest everybody.” This reminds us, that, 
though we have very considerably increased the number of 
our pages, this year, we have never alluded to it before. In 
fact, “ Peterson,” as its old friends know, always performs 
more than it promises, Others, as as a rule, promise more 
than they perform. 

— a 

Two Exrecant Annvais.—If preferred, we will send, in 
place of an engraving, either of our beautiful gift-books, 
“The Gems Of Art,” or “The Pictorial Annual,” each 
containing twenty-five steel engravings. Or, for the large 
clubs, we: will send both. This may be an additional 








and cheapest ladies’ published in the United 
States, and should have a circulation of a million in the 
Great West alone.” 

Back Numpers or tu1s MaGazine for 1879, 1878, and 1877 
may be had of news agents, or of the publisher: If your 
local news agent says the number you ask for is out of 
print, or that he cannot supply it, write to us, and we wil] 
furnish it, at the retail price, postage free. 


“Wourn Be Tue Haprier.”—The Taylorville (1ll.) 
Journal says, “Every household would be the happier for 
taking ‘ (406) truly invaluable magazine.” 





ind t to some persons to get up clubs. 


Tur Cororep Sirprer Pattern, in this number, is one of 
those costly, beautiful, and useful embellishments, which 
are only to be found in “ Peterson.” Our large circulation 
enables us to afford these things. It is simply impossible 
for others to compete with us. 

Purity or SENTIMENT.—The Norborne (Mo.) Independent 
says, “That magnificent periodical, Peterson’s Magazine, is 
the most popular lady’s book in America. We cannot help 
feeling grateful to the publisher for the purity of sentiment 
and language that characterizes all that he pubiishes.” 
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Two New Premium Encravines!—Next year, our in- 
ducements for getting up clubs will be greater than ever, 
for we shall have two new premium engravings, so as to 
give our friendsa choice. Both will be copy-righted mezzo- 
tints. One of these will be “Washington At Prayer At 


‘ Valley Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a 
\ tradition of the eventful winter, the darkest period of the 


War of Independence. The other will be “The Parable Of 
The Lily,” 20 by 16. These mezzotints belong to the high- 
est class of engravings, and ought to be, even apart from 
their artistic merits, on the walls of every family in the land. 
Some persons may prefer one, some another, and in order to 
secure either, it is only necessary to get. up a club for 
Peterson.” By getting up one of the large clubs, however, 
you may secure both. See, however, the advertisement on 
the fourth page of cover. These premiums are, decidedly, 
the best we have ever offered. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1880! We expect to 
double our already enormous list, so many are the improve- 
ments that we intend to make. Send for a specimen of 
“Peterson” to show. No other magazine, at anything like 
the price, will at all approach this. No other offers such 
inducements for getting up clubs. In every respect—merit, 
cheapness, etc., etc.—awe shall lead the field. 


“Tne Lirrts HayMaker.”—The “Little Haymaker” of 
our principal engraving is evidently an amateur, in spite of 
her torn hat and demoralized stockings, for she has not yet 
learned to hold her rake right, and thinks more of looking 
at people than attending toher work. Haymaking, in fact, 
is play to her. But how often have we all seen just such 
little “tots” in the hay-field, And how charmingthey are 
always! . 

“Economy In Ir.”—The Philipsburg (Pa.) Journal says, 
when noticing our last number, “It is economy for a lady 
to know how to make up a costume, that will show to the 
best advantage, or to be able to re-model. an old garment, 
that can take the place of a new one.” This is what “ Peter- 
son” does in the “Every-Day” department. No other 
magazine does it any where. 


One or Our Novetets for 1880 is by Mrs. Sheffey Peters, 
the wife of Professor Peters, of the University of Virginia. 
Her numerous Southern friends will not be disappointed in 
this charming idy] of life in Germany. 


“Far Superior To Orners.”—The Pipestone (Minn.) 
Star says, “‘ Peterson's Magazine is far superior, in excellence, 
to any other fashion book published in America. No lady 
can keep posted in the latest fashions without it.” 


A Nervous Persons is not only miserable, himself or 
herself, but makes everybody else miserable. Take plenty 
of exercise in the open air, if you would cure yourself of 
nervousness. 

THANKSGIVING is close at hand, and all of us, even the 
least happy, have something to be thankful for. Besides, 
there are always others less happy than ourselves. 
Remember that. 

“Tue GeneraL Remarx.”—Says the Rayville (La.) 
Beacon, “The general remark of the subscribers to 
‘Peterson’ is, ‘ How can any lady do without it?” How can 
they ?—we repeat. 

Compare TH1s MaGaztne with any one of the same price, 
or anything like the price, and see, for yourselves, if it is 
not’ the cheapest as well as the best of its kind. 
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How To Furnish Rooms.—We can only say to our corres- 
pondent, M., that furnishing is such a question of individual 
fancy, that it is difficult to offer suggestions on the subject. 
A house depends greatly on its arrangement for its good or 
bad appearance. A tasteful woman will make small rooms 
and cheap furniture pretty and attractive; while ill- 
arranged apartments look comfortless, however costly their 
contents may be. A “best parlor” appearance is, of all 
things, to be avoided in the sitting-rooms. Who does 
not know the discomfort of being ushered into a painfully 
neat drawing-room, which is evidently never used save when 
a Visitor calls, and in which the mistress of the house is as 
little at home as her guest? Books, work, music, scattered 
about a room (we do not, of course, mean in an untidy 
manner), give a home-like look to the apartment, and 
remove the appearance of “fixed up for company,” which, 
of all things, is to be avoided. One of the best beautifiers 
of a house, however, is cleanliness. Be scrupulously neat. 
Well-swept carpets, well-dusted tables, well-polished furni- 
ture, are everything. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Markof, the Russian Violinist. By Henry Gréville. 1 vol., 
12mo, Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—It is a 
proof of the exceptionally high merit of this story, that a 
second edition has been called for within a few weeks of the 
appearance of the first. As our readérs know, we have 
always placed Henry Gréville in the very front rank of 
modern French novelists. We do not hesitate to say, that 
this novel, after “ Dosia,” is her best fiction: perhaps even 
better than “ Dosia.” The volume is printed on tinted paper, 
and is especially neat in other respects also. It may be had 
in paper covers, or bound in cloth gilt, at the choice of the 
buyer. The large demand for this, and other recent first- 
class fictions, is a proof that the “hard times” are passing 
away, and that people are once more beginning to indulge 
their taste for books, periodicals, etc., to something like the 
extent they did formerly. No surer sign of the decline of 
a people in refinement and intelligence can be found, than 
in the ceasing to buy books, and other reading matter; no 
surer proof of increasing culture, than their return to it: 
food for the mind, as well as for the body, is, in fact, a 
necessity for all well-balanced natures, 

Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs, Leith Adams, 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author of this 
novel is already favorably known by “ Winstowe,” “My 
Land of Beulah,” and other fictions of merit. Her present 
story is, perhaps, a little tuo spun out, If it had been told 
more tersely, it would certainly not have been worse, 
Nevertheless, it is full of pathetic passages, teaches an excel- 
lent moral, and ends happily for all the principal actors, 
The character of the heroine is an especially lovely one. 
The volume is printed, in that particularly neat style, which 
always distinguishes the publications of this house. 

The Earl of Mayfield. A Novel. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is, critically speaking, 
rather a romance than a novel. But it is all the more 
readable, at least in our opinion, on that account. It is 
written with great force, so much 80, that, if anything 
could induce Mrs. Southworth to appear anonymously, and 
we do not say she could not, we thould think the volume 
was from her pen. The tale shows much more knowledge, 
by the bye, of the English aristocracy than most novels, 
The story is a love-story, and one of the best that, for many 
years, has been published. 

Holidays In Eastern France. By M. Betham Edwards. 
1 vol.,12mo. New York: Harper and Brothers.—A series of 
graphic sketches, that not only give vivid pictures of a 
portion of the people of France, but will do much to 
remove the false idea that all Frenchmen, as well as 











Frenchwomen, are such as haunt the Boulevards of Paris. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


Tur Roses Famity Washer anv Buracuer, advertised 
in this number is, we are told, an article of sterling merit. 
The Bissell. Manufacturing Company, 50 Barclay street, 
New York, are the sole manufacturers. They have on 
hand thousands of testimonials, from parties all over the 
United States, who are now using their Robbins Washer. 
All speak in the highest terms of it. See their advertise- 
ment. 

CASTORIA IS PLEASANT TO TAKE, contains nothing nar- 
cotic, and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No 
Sour-Curp or Wind-Colic; no Feverisuness or Diarrhoea; 
no Congestion or Worms, and no Cross CHILDREN or WoRN- 
our Moruers where Castoria is used. 





MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 

When a child is about to have the measles—a disease not 
dangerous in its ordinary form—he will be heavy, drowsy, 
hot, and feverish, having to all appearance a very heavy cold 
upon him. His eyes will be more or less inflamed and 
watery-looking, his voice hoarse, and there will be 
considerable running from the nose, He will cough 


frequently and complain of headache, and, although his ; 


skin may be very hot and dry, he will now and then feel 
chilly. In two or three days all this will violently increase, 
and. do not be too much alarmed—as it is a very usual 
thing—if towards evening he becomes a little delirious, 

Four or five days after the first symptoms described the 
rash usually makes its appearance, small red spots like flea- 
ites, which at first come distinct from each other, but 
which soon thickly increase and cover the whole of the body, 
legs and feet excepted. Abvout‘the sixth day the eruption 
begins to fade from the face and is out upon the extremi- 
ties. In fuding the spots drop off, like bran in appearance. 
Although, a8 we have said, this disease is not dangerous 
generally speaking, it is often made so by carelessness in not 
attending rigidly to the doctor's instructions. Therefore do 
not let your child’s life now be in the hands of any mere 
inexperienced attendant, If you cannot attend upon him 
yourself, obtain good, reliable assistance. 

Put him to bed directly you have come to the conclusion 
he is going to have the measles, not heaping clothes upon 
him, as some will advise, but putting just enough to keep 
him comfortably warm. And let the sick-room be. the 
largest, airiest one you have in the house—darkened. Give 
scarcely any food, What is taken should be warm and 
liquid, but he may drink plentifully of barley water, very 
thin gruel, etc. 

You may bathe the chest, arms, hands, and face with 
vinegar and water (warm), one-fourth of the. former to 
three-fourths of the latter, This malady is “catching,” so 
be doubly careful with your little one if it is in your 
neighborhood. 

Also bear well in mind that after a child has suffered with 
it he will be very delicate for some time, and must be 
carefully guarded from cold and damp, A cough will be 
almost sure to follow, and this must not be allowed to take 
fts own course. The doctor must take it in hand. 

Scarlet fever and scarlatina are not one and the same 
thing, but by the laity should be treated in the same way. 
They somewhat resemble measles, and may be placed under 
the same general treatment, at first. They begin (and we 
have only to do with beginnings) with feverish: symptoms, 
sometimes so slight, however, that not much notice is taken 
of them. The rash usually comes at the second day, specks 
of a bright red color on face, neck, and chest; on the third 
day it will spread itself all over the body. 

- Someti much of the throat accompanies this 
disease; it is then more alarming. Remember that you 





may readily distinguish between the measles and the scarlet 
fever thus; the latter has no cough, no running at the nose 
and eyes, usually, nor are the eyes inflamed and watery, 
which are the leading symptoms in measles at an early stage. 

Inflammation is the hidden foe to be staved off in scarlet 
fever—quick to come, but easy to p t by i 
watchfulness and care. 

When the patient is exceedingly hot, the skin being dry, 
sponge him all over. the surface of his body with vinegar 
and water, This will refresh him wonderfully, and may be 
done again and again. No animal food must be given, but 
cooling drinks, thin gruel, oranges, grapes, etc., sweetened 
(the juice only). 

This disease is also contagious, and the contagion will 
lurk in the bedding, carpets, and furniture, and of course 
also in the child’s clothes. So remove as muchy of the 
former as you can do without... Take-every scrap of carpet 
away from the room, and soiled linen as it is replenished 
from time to time with fresh should be plunged into boiling 
water immediately. Disinfectants ought to be used, and 
when the patient is quite recovered, at least so as to be ablo 
to leave his bedroom, if possible let it be whitewashed and 
re-papered. 

Worms are a very disagreeable and common plague to 
children. Baby fed naturally is seldom troubled with them, 
but when reared “by hand” will sometimes have them. 
Sloppy, ill-cooked food will bring them rapidly, and there- 
fore this is another urgent reason to exercise the greatest of 
care in the preparation of what you give him to eat. 

Children with worms are fretful, “ picksome,” ravenously 
hungry sometimes, and at others will refuse their food. 
Sugar, though a most useful and proper condiment to give 
them as occasion requires, will produce worms if not used 
with discretion. So also will gingerbread, common swect- 
stuff, and unripe fruits. Encourage them to eat salt freely 
with their food—it is an excellent preventative. A remedy 
is a few—say six—common dried grapes or raisins eaten 
whilst in a fasting state in the morning before breakfast. 
We mention the number because this fruit is very unwhole- 
§ some for children, or, indeed, for grown-up persons. Eaten 
; in large quantities they disorder the digestive organs to a 
; great extent. 

















PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


83>-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
} to GEORGE CHINN, Marsienrap, Mass. All communi- 
$ cations are to be headed: “For Perrrson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“@a 


No. 45.—MONUMENT PUZZLE, 





* 
* * 
* *# & 
Begin at the top, and read each line from left to right, 
The following form the monument: a consonant, a bondling, 
a mineral, to request, an imitator, to order, an atom, a fire- 
arm, a weight, a cottage, mouldy, to gain, the art of 
analyzing. 
The central word read downward means plainly. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


an enr enn nenane 


* * 


pee near enna ee 
aanan en eer anee 


G. O. 
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No. 46.—cR08S-WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in corn, but not in bean. 
} My second is in horse, but not in team, 
My third is in cord, but notin string. 
My fourth is in queen, but not in king. 
My fifth is in jump, but not in walk. 
My sixth is in speak, but not in talk. 
My seventh jis in night, but not in day. 
} My whole is a game which all girls play. 








Amsterdam, N. Y, Ciara VAN BRocKLEN. 
i No. 47.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of fourteen letters: 
l My 14, 2, 3, 8 is a. fish. 
2 My 7, 9, 5, 11 is produced by worms, 
@ My 10, 2, 12, 7,14 is a favorite game. 
t My 8, 3, 13, 1, 12 isa popular amusement. 
d My 2, 6, 4 is a personal pronoun. 
Es My whole is a delightful novelist. 
d Ridgeway, 8. C. , “ CrasatE.” 
lo snore 
d Answers Next Month. 
- ANswers TO Puzzigzs 1n THE OcToBER NUMBER. 
n. ae 
“0- No. 40. 
of Catastrophe, 
i] ern 
+ No, 41. 
ive Cc ‘“F 
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ete CROSSROAD 
ely Ww R 
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ten F F 
ast. PROBATORY 
ole- 0 R 
ten T M 
toa 
No. 42. 
1. Chair, hair, air. 4, Glass, lass, ass. 
2. Please, lease, case. 5. Frill, rill, ill. 
3, Grace, race, ace. 6. Dray, ray, ay. 
sent 
uni- Betis 
rited No, 43. 
= YULAN 
UKASE 
LABEL 
ASEAL 
NELLY 
No. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
ein RB-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
nang, "i h 7 
a es practical ousekeeper. 
art of e. tor vali MEATS AND POULTRY. 
© (Meat Croquettes—Take any kind of cold boiled, braised, 
of-roasted meat; remove carefully all fat and outside parts, 
G. O. and mince it finely; melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 














add a little flour, stir; then add a smail quantity of stock 
and the minced meat, with some parsley, finely chopped; 
season with pepper, salt, and a little powdered spice; stir 
well, and as soon as the mixture is quite hot, remove it 
from the fire, Beat up and strain into a basin the yolks of 
one or two eggs, with the juice of haif or of a whole lemon, 
according to the quantity of mince; put two or three table- 
spoonfuls of mince into the basin; mix them well with the 
egg and lemon, then add the whole to the rest of the mince; 
mix well, and turn it out on a dish. When cold, fashion it 
in bread-crumbs to the shape of eggs, taking care to make 
them all of a uniform size; then roll them in egg, and 
again in bread-crumbs. Let them dry a short time; then 
fry in plenty of hot lard, and serve with fried parsley. ' 

Minced Mutton with Poached Eggs—Mince the mutton 
small, taking out all skin and sinew. Put into a stewpan 

a small piece of butter, with one or two onions, some pars- 
ley, and a sprig of tarragon, all chopped fine, and let them 
fry well in the butter; then add sufficient stock for the 
quantity of meat; pepper and salt to taste, a little brown- 
ing if needed for the color, and a tablespoonful or more of 
flour, mixed in a little stock or water. Stir constantly, and 
when the sauce is smooth and well boiled, add the minced 
mutton, and warm it through, but do not let it boil, or it 
will be hard. Pour it upon a dish, and serve it with some 
nicely poached eggs on the top. 

Boiled Turkey—Draw your turkey, wash it clean, season 
it with salt, but no pepper. Make a force-meat of some cold 
veal, finely minced, a little grated ham, pepper and salt to 
the taste; add also a little grated nutmeg and powdered 
mace. Fill the crop of the turkey with this force-meat, tie 
or skewer it well. Dredge flour over it, and wrap it in a 
ncpkin. Put it in a large pot, with plenty of water, which 
has been salted. Let it boil for about two hours, which will 
cook it sufficiently, unless it be a very large one. Take it 
out of the napkin, place it on a large dish, garnish the 
edges of the dish with double parsley, and ‘serve with a 
rich oyster sauce, in a tureen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onion Sauce.—Parboil some onions a few minutes, mince 
them roughly and put them into a saucepan, with plenty of 
butter, a pinch of sugar and pepper and salt to taste; let 
them cook slowly, so that they do not take ‘color, and add 
a tablespoonful of flour. When they are quite tender pass 
them through a hair sieve. Dilute the onion pulp with 
sufficient milk to make the sauce of the desired consistency ; 
add a tablespoonful of grated cheese, stir well, make it hot, 
and serve. 

Baked Potatoes.—Potatoes are more nutritious baked than 
they are in any other manner, and they relish better with 
those who have not been accustomed to eat them without 
seasoning. Wash them clean, but do not soak them. Bake 
them as quickly as possible, without burning in the least. 
As soon as they are done, press each potato in a cloth, so as 
to crack the skin, and allow the steam to escape. If this is 
omitted, the best potatoes will not be mealy,. They should 
be brought immediately to table. 

Beetroot and. Onion Salad.—Peel and cut into slices two or 
three medium size onions and a plateful of beetroot; season 
with salt, pepper, a table-spoonful of vinegar, and five table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil; lay the beetroot in alternate layers 
on the dish, and pour the mixed liquor over; then place a 
layer of hard-boiled eggs on the edge of the dish. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Compote.—Peel, core, and halve six large apples, 
trimming them so as to get them all of a size; drop them 
as they are done into cold water with the juice of a lemon 
squeezed into it, to prevent their turning brown. Have 
ready a strong syrup (made with a pound of sugar and one 
quart of water) boiling hot; put the apples into this, with 
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the thin rind of a lemon and two or three cloves. As soon 
as they are cooked (great care must be taken that they do 
not break), take them out and dispose them, on a glass dish, 
concave side uppermost ; place a piece of currant jelly in the 
hollow of each apple, then well reduce the syrup, and, when 
cold, pour as much of it as is necessary under the apples. 

Italian Rice Pudding.—A teacupful of rice, the yolks of 
four eggs, the whites of three beaten separately, two ounces 
pounded sugar, two ourices raisins, one-quarter pound suct, 
chopped very fine, flavoring of ratafia or vanilla. Put these 
ingredients into a mould, and boil an hour and a half. 
Serve with brandy or sweet sauce. 

Lemon Pudding.—Take six eggs, beat them well; boil; half 
& pint of milk; let it cool; but before it cools, put into it 
two ounces fresh butter; when it is perfectly cold, mix it 
with the eggs; then add two tablespoonfuls of sifted white 
sugar, and the juice of alemén. Line the dish with puff 
paste, and pour in your pudding, Bake it in rather a quick 
oven for half an hour. Serve it hot. 

CAXES. 


Sponge Cake.—Take five large, fresh eggs, break them one 
by one, separate the whites from the yolks, and beat the 
latter for ten minutes; then take the weight of five eggs in 
lump sugar, finely crushed. Put in the sugar gradually, 
and beat it well together. In the meantime, have the 
whites whisked to quite a solid froth; add this to the yolks; 
and when they are well blended, have ready some flour, the 
weight of three eggs, which must be stirred into them 
gently, Flavor it with the grated rind of one lemon. Pour 
the cake into a mould that has been well buttered, and let 
it bake in a moderate oven for one hour. All the ingredients 
for a sponge cake must be of the very best quality, and the 
sugar and flour quite dry. , 

Pownd Seed Oake.—One pound butter beaten to acream, 
one pound sifted lump sugar, one pound flour, well dried, 
eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and caraway 
seeds to taste. Mix the ingredients, and beat, all well 
together for one hour. Put the batter into a tin shape, lined 
with paper, and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Muffins —One quart of milk, two eggs, one tablespoonful 
of butter warmed with milk, flour enough to make a batter 
that will drop rather thick from the spoon, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a pennyworth of baker’s or a teacupful of home-made 
yeast. When very light bake in rings on a griddle. 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fia. 1.—Receprion-Daess or Buack Satix. The back is 
caught up irregularly, the front is trimmed with black lace 
flounces; the sleeves and fichu are also of black lace; the 
skirt and deep basque are trimmed with wide black velvet. 

Fie, m.—WAtkino-Dress or BLAcK VELVETEEN. Tho 
skirt is short, and is cut in turrets, piped with black satin, 
which fall over a knife-plaited ruffle of black satin; the 
long dolman-shaped cloak is of fawn-color, and is trimmed 
with deep chenille fringe; fawn-colored felt hat, orna- 
mented with ostrich feathers of the same shade. 

Fic. m1.—Recerrion-Dress oF ALMOND-CoLorED SILK. 
The skirt and long train are edged with a knife-plaiting 
of the silk; the front is rather full and gathered, and is 
trimmed with long loops of satin ribbon; the visiting or 
opera cloak is of light-green Japanese crape, embroidered 
in rich colors and lined with red quilted satin. This robe 
is almost identical with those worn by Japanese ladies. 


Fic. 1v.—Visitrvc-Daess or Camet’s Harr, worn OVER 
Back S11. The camel's hair dress is made in princess 
style in the back, and is looped up with bows of black 
ribbon; it is made with a train, which falls over the black 


silk train; the material is one of the newest figured ones 
that has appeared, and is very beautiful for rather dressy 
occasions; the black silk vest and cuffs have fancy pearl 
buttons on them; bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with 
green bows and gold and red berries. 

Fig. v.—Visitinc-Dress oF Licut Orgam-Cotorep Ama- 
zon CLoru. The skirt is simply draped, and edged with a 
plaiting of the material; the half-tight fitting jacket has 
large cuffs on the sleeves; the front of the dress is of claret- 
colored velvet, trimmed with red gros-grain bows, and the 
jacket is trimmed with claret velvet also; bonnet of cream 
colored felt, trimmed with the claret velvet. 

Figs. vi. Np. vil.—FRront AND Back oF CHENILLE CLora 
Mant Lz, of a bége color; it is trimmed with brown velvet, 
and piped with silk; the front of the mantle is double- 
breasted, and fastened with two rows of tortoise-shell but- 
tons; the back is demi-fitting, and the sleeves, which are 
somewhat in the dolman style, terminate with velvet cuffs, 
lined with silk to match the pipings; brown silk dress, 
Fig. vi11.—Hovss-Dress or Brus Camex’s Hair. It has 
a demi-train, which is edged with two narrow knife-plait- 
ings of the camel’s hair, between which is a plaiting of 
Breton lace; the vest, cuffs, and front of the dress is of 
Pekin silk, blue and old-gold striped; the panier basque is 
trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of Breton lace; a 
jabot of wider lace is put down the front of the vest. 

Fig. rx.—Dinner-Dress or Gray SILK AND Gray Bro- 
CADE, covered with pink flowers. The gray skirt is draped 
in front, and bordered with two flounces, edged with pink 
silk; the back is vandyked and edged with pink, the ruche 
below being caught up shell-shape; the brocaded polonaise 
opens heart-shaped, and is draped below the waist, where it 
turns back with revers, 

Frias. x. AND x1.—Back AND Front or WINTER JACKET, 
which is made of heavy, beaver cloth, and trimmed with 
brown fur; there are many seams at the back, a style that 
is eminently becoming to all except very slender figures, 

Figs, x11. AND x111.—Back anv Front or a Gray CLoTi 
Jacket, for a young lady; the material is basket cloth, the 
shape is close to the figure, and the basque is a separate 
piece joined on, the opening in the centre being filled in 
with a silk plaiting of the same shade as the cloth, and 
which is fan-shaped; a flot of ribbon at the top of the 
opening; the pocket on the left side is ornamented with a 
bow of similar'ribbon ; the sleeve also opens at the back to 
receive a fan-shaped plaiting of silk, headed with bow to 
match the centre of the back; the front is double-breasted, 
opening with a shawl-shaped collar: 

General RemMarks.—The hats and bonrets are of such a 
variety of styles that it is impossible to describe them all; 
but we give some of the very newest, among the very pret- 
tiest of which for a young lady isa velvet hat that may be 
made either of the same material as the dress worn at the 
time, or of black velvet; it is edged with a garland of bronz 
leaves and red currants, which rest in a row of Breton lace; 
a cluster of loops of red and black ribbon at the left side. 
The second hat is of dark blue cloth, trimmed with dark 
blue silk and a wing. The Directorie bonnet is of plum 
colored velvet, with a border on the outer edge, of old-gold 
plush; the feathers are of plum-color and the strings of 
old-gold color. The second bonnet is of black velvet, 
trimmed with black plumes, and black lace on the edge, 
and having long and wide black lace strings, which come 
from the back and tie at the side; the brim is turned up at 
the side and lined with dark red satin. The first head-dress 
is in the Grecian style, and has two gilt bands, enameliéd in 
black, worn on the front; bands covered with gold-colered 
satin, and embroidered in black, would look well in‘this 
style of head-dress; or of black velvet, embroidered in gold, 





or of blue or pink velvet, embroidered with pearls; butut 
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requires regular features to make the style becoming. In 
the second head-dress, the puffs are worn at the back of the 
head, and fastened in by a jet comb, or by many large- 
headed black pins. 

The sleeve is from a black silk costume, and trimmed 
with plaitings of the silk, separated by a band of rich bro- 
caded velvet; this sleeve is suitable for a dressy costume, 
when a more open sleeve is not desirable. 

The present fashion for out-of-door costumes is of the severe 
masculine style, with close-fitting cloth jackets, cut-away 
coats, and little trimmings; the paniers are worn below 
these jackets, if paniers are worn at all; some persons prefer 
the very plain straight lines for the street; but for 
reception, visiting and house-dresses, paniers are very 
popular; for carriage, and more dressy occasions, long 
mantles and cloaks will be worn, and as the colder weather 
advances, they will, in a great degree, supersede the more 
jaunty jacket, and will take the shape of under-dress. Tho 
‘fashion of a few years back is revived in house-dresses, the 
under-dress, or petticoat, is of one color, and the upper 
dress, or polonaise, opens down the front over the petticoat, 
and is looped back like the once popular Dolly Varden 
dresses; in other words the Maintenon, Pompadour, and 
Marie Antoinette styles are all employed, varied according 
to the fancy of the wearer. The materials employed for 
these costumes are admirably adapted for them, as they are 
often of gay colors, with small chintz patterns over them, 
and always used in combination with some solid color; then 
some Pompadour patterns would not look nearly so well, if 
employed for the whole dress, and often quite out of place 
on the street in winter, though much more appropriate for 
summer wear. 

The Marie Antoinette dress is of the princess shape at the 
back, open in front, usually, and can be draped high or low, 
in many or few loops, as may be wished. 

If there is a basque and over-skirt worn, the basque is 
much trimmed, or much gathered and looped up around the 
hips, to give the panier effect. 

The extremely economical fashion of wearing a bodice of 
a different material and color from the skirt is destined to 
become more popular as the season moves on; in fact, a 
revival of the spencer is probable. Plain and striped velvet 
corsages will be worn with silk skirts of a different color. 

Several of these bodices will be made of brocaded silk ; 
the new cashmeres, shot with gold thread, will also be used, 
combined with plain cashmere of the same shade, and 
trimmed with shaded flounces—by which I mean sevéral 
shades of the color of the cashmere. Black bodices trimmed 
with gold will also be worn, for black is more popular than 
ever. There was a time—true, long ago—when the sole faet 
of wearing a black dress out of mourning was sufficient to 
call forth reprobation, and to cause the wearer to be classed 
as eccentric. But now at the most elegant réunions black 
faille dresses are trimmed with gold braid, arranged @ la 
Valois in straight lines, forming a plastron on the bodice 
and front of the skirt. The paniers of such dress are made 
of either black silk gauze or of black China crépe. 

The new colors are frog-green, a green which has a 
tinge of yellow in it; sulphur, which is mixed with pink ; 
the North Pole blue, which is a pale shade tinted with 
violet, in distinction to turquoise, which is tinted with 
green. 

The pigeon’s throat silk, and indeed all shot silks, are in 
great favor now, although never used alone for a dress. 

The present style of combination is a most economical 
one, as two or three old dresses will make a most fashionable 
new one, The fashion just revived, of having a basque or 
waist of a different color or material from the skirt, is one 
of the most economical that we know of; though if the, 
waist is of a figured or striped material, and the skirt of a 
plain one, the effect is the best. 





plain material is not so good, and is not considered so ele- 
gant, many street-dresses being made of one entire color 
and material, though the figured material is sometimes 
used as facings, bias bands, etc. For the plain out-of-door- 
costume, olive-green and olive-brown, dark blue, gray, 
chestnut, claret and myrtle-greens are all popular, and look 
mostelegant. Still some figured orstriped cashmere basques, 
for out-of-door wear, have been imported; but as yet, there 
are rather too pronounced for the street. Many of the cut- 
away jackets have soft twilled fronts that aro shirred and 
inserted, and take the place of vests; these give roundness 
to the figure, and are most becoming; the shirring is at the 
waist and near the neck. Black cashmere and black silk, 
much trimmed with jet or with rainbow beads, are popular ; 
in fact, black is very much worn. 

Jackets of all descriptions will be worn on the street, 
though mantles will also be worn if the dress is at all 
puffed in the back, and must necessarily follow the shape 
of the dress, For cold weather, the long cloak or mantle 
will be worn, more for warmth than for style, however. 

Bonnets anp Hats are worn both very large and very 
small; the large scoop front of the Directorie bonnet and 
the close-fitting cottage bonnet equally divide favor, accord- 
ing to the face that they are to adorn; and the large 
turned-up hat will be chosen by the young girl who thinks 
she has a picturesque face, though the simple round toque, 
or “pork-pie hat,” with its round crown and close rolled-up 
brim, (though an entirely old style revived), is really very 
becoming to many faces. Gay cashmere ribbons and silks 
are used for bonnet strings, and gimps made of colored 
beads are also used. Some plain black velvet bonnets are 
piped with dark red and old-gold, and others are only 
trimmed with black feathers and jet. 

Hare Dressina shows decided variety and change. In 
France, three styles of hair dressing are noticeable. Slen- 
der oval faces adopt the following: the back hair is tied 
high, two thick braids (each plaits of three) fall in two 
loops; the front hair is a waved fringe, and a cluster of 
three puffs is pinned about the looped plaits. The high 
coiffure is adopted by the possessors of full, round faces; 
the back hair is combed up from the nape of the neck, and 
that on the temples combed back to meet it, the whole 
being massed in two or three long puffs; the front hair is 
parted in the centre, and falls in half rings at the sides. 
The third fashion is the simple classic head-dress, with the 
Greek coil low at the back ; the front hair is simply parted 
and waved, and the back hair firmly plaited in a tress of 
three. Very little hair is required, but the head should be 
finely shaped, as the outline is clearly displayed. Dark 
tortoise-shell pins are worn in fair hair, while silver orna- 
ments are preferred by brunettes. 7 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig, 1.—Gre’s Ovut-or-Door Costume. The dress is of 
dark brown cashmere, which is kilt-plaited; the jacket is 
of a chestnut-brown cloth, made double-breasted, and 
trimmed with large, bone buttons; the hat is of brown 
plush, the color of the jacket, with a band of darker plush, 
of the color of the dress. 


Fie. 1.—Boy’s Surr or Prat Fiannen. The dress is 
laid in large plaits back and front, and is confined about the 
waist by a bias band of the material of the dress; the long 
striped stockings are of the colors of the dress. 


Fic. 11.—Grau’s Ovt-or-Door Costume. The figure rep- 
resents the back of the jacket which is seon in figure No, 
I; the dress is of dark brown cashmere, with bias bands.of 





For out-of-door-dresses, the combinations of figured with 


chestnut-brown silk around the skirt. 
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In. bringing this article before the public it beco 
nevessary to take into consideration > 524 


THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 


derstood, Having had a 
Mie-fond ck ig experioncu te i Raney business, in pounection 
we know naect se hee ae ae 
,, Ww we = ye e namereus 
pita friction Le ag a ers, 
lors, ae. b ave all anes in one 
% more of thi 


e three essential pains the 
f labor, wear and tear of clothes or ee per ectly cataee: 

fn the dirt and Sooper pees all o oe are accom- 
ed b: gn? ROBBLNS ASHER AND 


WHAT IS IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 


‘You may ask washerwomen and housekeepers, and 
your answer nine out of ten will be, “Bienty of 
elbow grease,” or, in other words, laborious rubbing upon 
the washboard, ‘And such is the case, for you first rub 
on the cloth and then you have to pg ste Aa be a 

tsoluble; but does that remove it? to do that 
ven must din kt ‘in the water snd rub re ly to force 
water th: ric again and aga’n. That is what 
removes dirt Nafier having been soitened by the 
action of the soa Ps 
Santee, in which this could be most economically ac- 
complished has been Sor elapee, in the FAMILY 
WASH AND BLEACHER which embodies all the 
e nee ints, 
It is harder work to operate these mechanical devices 
than to use the common wasliboard. They are constantly 
getting out of wg and weur outin ashorttime, They 
wear out cl faster apy ony rubbing board, because 
the frictionisa shundred ae nt. greater, 

Mechanical devices take the entire time of a person 
during the whole wash, and pee _ remove streaks from 
clothes, With the Washer Bleacher, washing, bak- 
ing and housework are oe ot pnt operations, the 
fire doing the washing and while the housewife 
does her housework. 

All who have tried steam wash boilers will unite with us 
in saying: They do not give satisfaction. 


WE WILL EXPLAIN WHY. 


As stated, water force is what removes dirt from thi 
fibres of thecioth, A large of water is required to 
hold in solution a comparatively Pay amount of =o 

wash: fers cannot accomp! e desired resu: 
They do not contain enough water to bold the dirtin — 


ae fen le steam will not aero ged it is a powerful } 
agent 


to assist in cleausing, because it expands the fabric 
and causes the discharge oot dirtand impurities from the 
cloth that cannot be forced out in any other way unless 
by the application of heat and force of water combined. 
In order to remove the dirt from steamed clothes, the 
must be washed outin —_ at aaeeey boiling heat, for f 
Zon une wore nt a Oe r temperature it causes the fabric 
anys which “ sets f the dirt” thus causing the 
es to turn yellow. An essential thing to be men- 
joneat is the rotting of clothes by steam wash-boilers, be- 
— of body — ~ nd + water = Pa 
Ev nows that a arge f soap 
solved in asma!l body of wa those necemar commarily form an 
beeen y & strong ‘aliall, w eh, after the clothes are 
packed stanan weagh-bollen, is converted inte © team, 
every moment becoming more concentrated, until the 
clothes are removed. such a and wi 
the result? Simply this: Your clothes fall to pieces of 
their own weight, and you pronounce steam wash-boilers, 
as they are, a failure. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER 


embodies all the essential points, First, we have the de- 
sired heat, which e npende the in abric and causes it to dis- 
barge the dirt, Sedona, we obtain a powerful penton 
Beneath the w a rapid downward 
current or water-course. thi ‘h and through them 


— , we use a large body o 








ter, which bet the dirt in solution. Fourth, we use 
Dut a small ——— t bpateasn of soap. 77 ie the washing is done 
by water, ond = cannot injure 
fabrics, Itc Saas Teams. ee the clothes being 
all that is required to compiete the operation. 


THE CAPACITY or rHE WASHER anp BLEACHER. 


There are three sizes: No.1, the family size; No. 2, 
suitable for isimaill hotels restaurants, arber shops, 
bo: houses, &c.; No. 3, or steam-power washer, inio 
which is pine ~ Ln through a@ %&-inch pipe, live steam 
from the steam boiler from which is obtained the power 
for pak | the water. This washer takes the place of 

rere nog in places where steam-power is used in the 


The washer is composed of metal and cannot get out of 


order, 
or phe fam my! me weighs about five ponte oni roar is only 8 


ingbes lo long pine t a wide. ged | -" “cP. be eens 
aoe over that and is 


14 Fee ay am water in a solid, un- 
broken stream at the rate of ten to twelve gallons per 
minute, It will — in any family boiler. Ittakesonly 
three or four ounces of soap to ten or twelve gallons of 
water, and will wash bed and table linen, a boiler full, in 
ten to fifteen minutes, oe apparel in’ from tw: enty to 
thirty minutes, and will remove s without rubbing: 
requires no previous renetetion of the clothes, such as 
soaking over night. ethe clothes dry, and when 
the washer | thoroughly at work, we fill the boiler as 
full “ga wit Sais by gently pressing 00d a cows witha 

stick. Tetins, o — hd and soft 
water. Wr ‘ane a is hard it inay soiten y a small 
piece of borax, which is harm! 

For LACE CURTAINS nin Washer is invaluable. It 
cleanses them as be pean nad process can, and without the 
aligpeons 4 danger of injur: 

a or small hotel size, will do the work ina 
boiler four times the size of a ae family boiler, and 
wash of average pieces from 1,500 to 2,000 per day; or it 
may be used in any smaller boiler. They will work in 
cab Gala that has a flat bottom large enough for them to 


ey or ~— itals this Washer is pronounced by the medical 
faculty asinvaluable, being the most poweriul disinfectcr 
known, leaving the fabric as pure as when new. By en- 
gineers, mechanics and scientific 9 enerally it is pro- 
nounced one of the most wonderful discoveries in the 
| Bone eof hydraulics. or wate Ske ever brought to 
ht. By bleachers and chomiate itis said to be the most 
werful method of heey 8 dirt and vegetable matter 
m fabrics ever known, It is the greatcst Lt ay er ex- 
om oud or that alone is worth wn limes the 
IILOSOPHY OF THE WAS ER. AND 
BLEACHER is this: We nae five pounds of metal, 
which attains a much greater degree of heat than the 
water surrounding it; Consequentit the water underneath 
the Washer becomes hotter and more expansive than in 
any Other part of the motley and is mearey th thrown to the 
surface through the tube, thus tending to produce a - 
vacuum underneath the Washer at the ee of the 
wry into which the wateris rapidly dra 
As #S pasnes slong along the channels of the Washer the cur- 
ved and contracted throats of the same prevent its flow- 
and being held in contact with the lot 
metal it Nenashen hotter and hotter, consequently more 
expansive and more forcible until tatown to the surface, 
thus producing a powerful suction beneath the clothes s, 
through which the water must pass in arapid downwar 
curren Srecehy obtaining a water force which cannot 
by ee other method known in cleaning 
fabrics, hus we getacombination. First, we have the 
bad t. Second, perfectchemical action of the soap. 
Thi “ates sot water—all of which are required to thor- 
oughly cleanse and purify any ric, 


THE IMPROVED WASHER. 

The improved Washer has a perfect fitting pipe, and is 
acombination of metals which does not become sticky 
or dirty. It comes out of the boiler as bright as new. 

A WORD ABOUT BLEACHNG. 
There are few professional bleachers in the United 
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Pattern in Berlin Work, for Ottoman, Chair Seat, etc., etc. 
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CHILDREN’S COSTUMES FOR WINTER. BALMORAL PELERINE. SLEEVE. 
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DRESSES FOR THE HOUSE. 
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MEET ME IN THE TWILIGHT. 


Written and Composed by J. W. CHERRY. 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1008 Spring Garden 8t., Philada. 





Express. 


1, Wilt meet me in the 
2. When faintly stars are 


a 


———_ 


When bird and bee doth 


twi- light? Ah! thou know’st the lit- tle pe Near where the streamlet 


peep-ing, One by one — from outthe 


@ tempo. 


wan-ders Past the dear old vine-clad cot: Tis there the soft-est breezes Lin- ger 
homeward In the deepening shadows fly; When day’s departing glimmer In the 





MEET ME IN THE TWILIGHT. 





lat- est in the bow’rs, 0 tell their tender love tales To the dreamy, noddin 
west doth slowly steal, In the silence calm and ho-ly I would whisper what 


flow’rs. . Then meet me in the twi-light, I’ve a se - cret I would tell, Oh! 
feel. 


meet me in the twilight,Nearthe cottage by the dell. 
on Oo 
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BRIDAL HEAD DRESSES AND BONNET. 
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